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A PLAY OF JUDITH 


An incomplete play of “ Holofernes,” in Latin and English, is 
found in Hengwrt and Peniarth ms. 508, at the National Library 
of Wales.t. The play begins at the top of page 3, and ends at the 
middle of page 9, the lower half of the sheet being torn away. The 
original Latin, which proves to be a copy of a portion of the play 
of Judith by Cornelius Schonzus? is written on the even pages; 
the English translation is on the odd pages. The bottom of the 
eighth page, for the space of about five lines, is blank. Also, so far 
as one can judge, the lower half of the ninth page was left blank, 
so that it would appear that the translator gave up his task at this 
point. The translation includes the title and the names of the dra- 
matis personae, the prologue, and a part of the first speech of Holo- 
fernes. Of that speech, the last twelve lines translated were not 
copied in Latin. The Latin text is written stichically in an Italian 
hand, while the translation is written as prose * and in the national] 
hand. ;, 


* Professor Carleton Brown called my attention to the Ms. It is referred 
to in Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. 11, Appendix, p. 106, as belonging to the 16th 
century. Wynne in Arch. Camb., Ser. IV, vol 1, p. 118, assigns it to the 
\7th century. I am obliged to Mr. John Ballinger, the Librarian of the 
National Library, for having a rotograph made of the Ms. 

* The ms. deviates in orthography, especially in the matter of doubling 
consonants, from the printed versions of the Latin which I have been 
able to examine. 

*T am indebted to Professor Brown for calling my attention to the fact 
that the translation is in unrhymed verse, and for much information con- 
cerning the 16th century movement for classical metres in English. I have 
supplied capital letters at the beginning of the lines, but have adhered to 
the MS. capitalisation in all other cases.: 
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[page 3} IVDITHA+:AVCTORVM* NOMIN[A] 
HO: MOR: AMMO: AC: THRA: 
LA: BA: | OZI :I0A: SA: 
MEL: AZA: IV: AB:® 
PROLOGUS 
Trimetri® Jambi. 


O yee most worshipfull and gentle citisones, 

All haile vnto you, whosoever of you came hether 

To see theese plesaunt and ioifull commedies 
Hou[ld?] on I will not stay you here with any longe speach 
But whatsoever wee are aboute to do wee wi[ll| declare vnto you 
A commedie beinge in presens with few wordes. 

But who is he which made this commedie, 

It is one* sconevs a master of our scoole, 

For he purposed to shew this his industrie vnto you 
Afore this time now he declareth an other commedie, 
It is not vaine but also holy and godly 

Taken out of the holy bible. And what vacaiuite, 
Ever he had, the scoleres beinge absente 

He wifll]ingly applied all that time vnto this studie. 
And he thinketh his laboure not to be vnprofitable 
Vnto himself. nor vnto you vnacceptabl[e] 

If you would dedicate your mindes ether vnto 
Divine learninge or vnto politike artes, 

Ffor evenas he confesseth, his commedie 

To bee far differinge from the stile and phrase ® 

Of auncfi]ente Poetes, so if® there be any losse 


*A mistake for Actorvm. 

° The full names of the dramatis personae as given in the printed texts 
are:—Holofernes, imperator Assyriorum; Moabus and Ammonides, duces 
militum; Achior, Ammonites; Thraso and Labrax, milites Assyrij; Ba- 
goas, cubicularius Holofernis; Ozias, Consul Betuliensis; Ioachimvs, sum- 
mus sacerdos; Sadocos, Melehias and Azarias, cives Betulienses; Juditha, 
vidua; Abra, Judithae ancilla. The perpendicular line after Ba[goas] 
seems to mark a division between the Assyrians and the Israelites. 

®us. Trimeti. 

7on has been deleted from the line and one written above. 


Sms. phase. 
® of seems to have been aJtered to if, and a letter has been written above 


and blotted. 
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A PLAY OF JUDITH 


Or b[reak]inge herin let evrie man iudg of it as they wi[ll] 

For here is no thinge ’° [page 5] which is eather absurde or dis- 
honeste, 

Or any thinge vnworthy to be harde, but only 

Chaste honest and godly, which you are aboute to heare 

Wherby you shall trie all things wether they be trew or not. 

And so there be no learned men wantinge 

Which will reade and allow his commedies. 

Vnto whose commedie yee seeme to obay whom I see 

Most attentiue and heedfull and givinge greate yeare hearvnto. 

Now least that any man by your iudgmente shall thinke 

Me to haue ben longe aboute*? it, if I hould 

You [**?] heare any longe time: give yeare vnto me 

While I shew you the argumente of this commedie. 


The argument of the commedie. 


Holefernes a captaine of the Asirienes 

Mightie in war and doinge many noble actes, compaste 

The citie Betulia with great siege, the citiesones beinge 

Seperated on from an other by theire strengthe ** desired 

Aide of god. then they beinge vexed with scarsnes of water sayd 

They would yeeld to theire enimies vnlesse in five daies god 

Would help them, as soone as this came '* unto Juditha her eare 

She consulted with Ozia her lifte tenaunte. 

Herevpon she being brethed by hevenly powers ** by night 

And tooke her hande maide with her, and wente to the hostes of 
her enimies: ; 

[page 7] And shee moste craftily deceved Holefernes by her 
fained decietes.*® 

Whom after he beinge ov[er] whelmed by over much drinkinge™’ 
of wine immoderatly 

When shee had kut of his heade and brought it to the citie, by 
and by 

The enimies fled away beinge frightened with greate feare. 


* Half the line has been left blank in order that the English might cor- 
respond to the Latin on the following page. 


414% written above. > written above the s. 
2 with deleted. 1% i written above. 
us. strenghe. “us. drinkinke. 
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Then the Izaralites havinge gotten the victorie gave greate ‘* 


praise vnto god. 


The firste acte and scene. Holefer 
Moabus **, Iambi [°°] senarij et septenarij. 


By Iubiter it is [**] graunted vnto me for whatsoever 

I do it happeneth vnto me most prosperously. 

For into what parte soever of the worlde I goe 

With my armie I presently rise great feare & tremblinge. 

Nether is there any citie any wheare or region 

Valiaunte in armie which kan resiste againste mee. for all men 

As soone as they heare me to have co[m]men [**] somwhat neare 
vnto them 

By & by they com vnto me: and will yeld vnto me 

Both themselfes theire regiones goodes & armes vpon which they 
put theire truste — 

& daily resistinge againste them and will ever do it ** 

[page 9] They giue & yeeld them selfes vnto me wi[llin]gly: 

And in all respectes obainge my [**] praeceptes & commaunde- 

ments. 

By obtaininge the which thinges ** truly so happily and valiauntly 

I thinke I shall obtaine greate praise and gorgeouse [*°] rewarde 

As I haue hether vnto gotten wonderfull greate renowne 

And glorie for my selfe and my posteritie 

Sith that this is the only way for noble and princlike men, 

Wherby they may never droune nor leese theire eternall honor 

And glorie, when the fame of slothfull ** men and cowarde 

Dishonestly decaith with the life which dishonestlie 

I know I have avoided hethervnto and 

I hope I *8 





The original play was the work of Cornelius Schoneus, Rector 
of Haarlem at the end of the 16th century. He was well-known 
during his lifetime as the author of a number of sacred comedies 


4° q@ written above. 1 A letter has been deleted. 

%q@ written above. 2into me deleted. 

*®s deleted. 

78 it comes in the middle of the line. The rest of the line is left blank. 
** pre deleted. 7s. shothfull. 

* A letter is deleted between i and n. ** Here the page has been torn. 


7 deleted. 
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in imitation of Terence, on account of which he was often described 
as the “ Christian Terence.” ?® Foppens mentions Judithae con- 
stantia as one of a number of Schonzus’s plays which were printed 
separately at Antwerp between 1570 and 1578, and in one volume 
at Cologne in 1614. Juditha is found in at least three other edi- 
tions :—Haarlem, 1592; Antwerp 1598; and Cologne, 1604, all 
volumes containing six plays. Dr. Herford *° points out that Scho- 
neus was well-known in England and that “three at least of his 
seventeen plays were reprinted in London almost as soon as they 
appeared.” ** A footnote refers to a volume containing Tobaeus, 
Juditha and Pseudostratiotes, printed in London in 1595. The 
present version is interesting as an additional piece of evidence for 
the influence of the school-masters of the Low Countries on English 
Literature during the 16th century. . 
Even more interesting is the attempt of the translator to repro- 
duce the senarti and septenarii of his original, for the fragment is 
thus connected with the whole literary school that strove to regu- 
late English verse according to the rules of classical prosody. The 
first efforts to conform strictly to Latin quantity, and to ignore 
the accent of the spoken language, were soon found impracticable. 
The later metrists, while still endeavoring as much as possible to 
follow the classical rules, insisted that accentuation must primarily 
determine the form of English verse. Moreover, the ear, rather than 
the eye, was to be the test of rhythm. On the whole, the present 
attempt is to be classified with the works of the early reformers, 
inasmuch as English accentuation is frequently ignored for the 
sake of the quantity of the vowels. Thus in the following words, 
the accented syllable is made short, while the unaccented syllable 
is long owing to the position of the vowel before two consonants :— 
laboure not, tenaunt, dishonéste. When it happens, however, that 
two long syllables are required by the metre, the accented vowel is 
then made long even though it may be short according to position, 
e. g.:—undccéptable, cOmpaste, préséns, absénte, vidgménte. In 
one case citisénes is found with two long syllables, in another 
citiesones with the accented syllable short. It must be noted, on 


** Jean Francois Foppens: Bibliotheca Belgica, ed. 1739, p. 218. 

* Literary Relations of England and Germany, p. 94. 

“In making this statement, Dr. Herford seems to be referring to the 
edition of 1592 rather than to the one mentioned by Foppens as having 
been published 1570-1578. 
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the other hand, that vowels which are long by position, and even 
diphthongs, are occasionally short if they are unaccented, e. g., a 
in dbsirde. The author’s treatment of short e and 1 as separate 
syllables before other vowels illustrates yet more clearly that he 
followed the grammar-school rules of scansion, e. g.:—Asiriénes, 
sconéiis, Ozia. It may be noted that the quantities of the Latin 
ease endings are preserved in the last two examples, -is and -d 
(ablative after the preposition with). But most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that the ending -te is with very few exceptions 
regarded as a diphthong and made long, e. g.:—commedie, stiidie, 
citie, evrie; and in two examples, godlj and onlg, the rule has been 
extended to include the same sound when it is spelt with -y. 
Usually a digraph makes a preceding vowel long, e. g.:—cdnfésséth ; 
similarly the ending -inge is regularly long in béinge, bréakinge, 
drinkinge. This usage is more slavishly classical even than the 
rules to which the Areopagite School conformed, for Spenser recog- 
nised that th was one sound, and that ie was a simple vowel even 
though it looked like a diphthong. Somewhat more freedom has 
been taken in the treatment of monosyllables. Usually unaccented 
or lightiy accented monosyllables are short, even when the rules 
of position require them to be long, e. g.:—dnd (but dnd is also 
found), mdst, in presens, Of thé hély. Conversely, if the verse 
requires the monosyllable to be long, it is made long, although the 
vowel is flanked by single consonants, without regard to the 
strength of the accent, e. g.:—to dd, be né learned. Nevertheless, 
in spite of such deviations, the translator of Judith has modelled 
his prosody fairly strictly on the basis of his Latin Grammar, 
although his native pronunciation at times has become stronger 
than the rules. 

To judge from its unfinished condition, and the halting char- 
acter of its style, this version of the Judith was a school exercise. 
Some confirmation of this conjecture is found in the fact that the 
same manuscript contains a “ Cato construed by Corderius, Latin 
and English.” ** Finally, it is to be observed that the connection 
of this piece of translation with the schools is quite in accord 
with the generally accepted view that the schools supplied the 
main channel through which the Netherlands influenced English 
literature. 





Bryn Mawr College. GwEn ANN JONES. 


* See Wynne’s description in Arch. Camb. cited above, n. 1. 

















ALLITERATION AND VARIATION IN OLD GERMANIC 
NAME-GIVING. 


Old Germanic names are prevailingly composed of two themes 
and the dominant principle in name-giving is that of variation of 
the two themes. According to this system one theme of the basic 
name of father or other relative is retained and combined with 
some other theme in forming the new name, as Eurich-Alarich. 
By the side of this principle we also often find that of alliteration 
and now and then repetition. In the latter principle the full name 
of the relative is retained; this method belongs, however, to a 
later period, and, as G. Storm has shown,’ is then usually seen to 
be connected with the belief in the transmigration of the soul. In 
Germanic practice, therefore, repetition of the full name would 
seem to be later evolved (or borrowed) ; the original principle was 
either that of variation or that of alliteration. It is the purpose 
of this paper to indicate briefly the scope of these two principles 
in early Germanic practice with a view to ascertaining: 1) what 
forms the principle of variation assumes, and 2) the relative order 
of the two on the basis of the evidence of the names in the Old 
Germanic royal lines, and 3) to determine, if possible, the question 
of the origin of the system of repetition in Germanic and West 
Scandinavian. What I shall offer is intended to be merely sug- 
gestive not exhaustive. 

At the outset I may say there is clearly no sharp dividing line 
between any two of these principles. The reason for separating 
repetition from variation as a system of name-giving was, of course, 
the fact that the former has been found to be extensively associated 
with the belief in the transmigration of the soul, whereas no such 
belief is evidenced it would seem in connection with either varia- 
tion, or with alliteration. Storm found the earliest trace of repe- 
tition when Eurich, among the Visigoths of Toulouse, about 470 
named his son Alarich after his great grandfather, Alarich I, the 
conqueror of Rome, who died in 410. Only slightly later the new 
practice is in evidence among the Burgundians in Eastern Gaul.? 


* Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, 1893, pp. 199-222: “Vore Foredres Tro paa 
Sjelevandring og deres Opkaldelsessystem.” 
* Storm, p. 206. 
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He holds, therefore, that the new belief and the new custom in 
name-giving were borrowed from the Gauls. 

Formally izere may seem to be some support for the view that 
the custom was borrowed in that whereas the older system was a 
principle of similarity, the new one is a system of identity re- 
quiring the use of the identical name of the ancestor that is to 
be renamed. But the change from variation to repetition is also 
one from a lesser to a greater identity; from the identity of one 
theme to a principle which required the identity of both themes. 
Between the two there are intermediate forms in actual Germanic 
and W. Scandinavian practice, as there also are between alliteration 
and variation.* Also the view that variation was the primitive 
Germanic system necessarily must assume that variation was later 
displaced by the (borrowed?) system of alliteration; and further 
that the latter was later again replaced by variation, for this seems 
to be the dominant principle when repetition sets in in the West 
Germanic countries and in the West Scandinavian North. If 
alliteration be the original principle the evolution of the later prin- 
ciples would represent a progressive tendency to greater and grecter 
identity in the name as the mark of kinship. 

Of course alliteration and variation may originally both have 
existed side by side as they actually do in the earliest groups of 
related family names (1. e., personal name-theme as the mark of 
family relationships). We can then readily see how one might 
gain dominance in one region, the other in another, both, how- 
ever, being everywhere practised. Thus the alliterative principle 
of the E. Scandinavian royal lines around the year 500* would 
represent the complete ascendency of this principle in this region 
at this time.* However, the more complicated system it would 
seem was evolved out of the simpler rather than vice-versa. 

1 shall now turn to the Germanic genealogies. In the earliest 
names of the royal lines alliteration is frequent and alliterative 
variation decidedly preponderates over non-alliterative. The fam- 
ily tree of Arminius is significant and typical. The date is the 


*See below. 

*This has been shown by A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, 1, 22-25, 
who holds that variation preceded alliteration. 

*The evidence, as far as I can see, is almost exclusively East Scandi- 
navian. 
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first century A. D. I reproduce the table here from F. Dahn’s 
Deutsche Geschichte 1, Part 1, p. 366: 


? ? 


| 
Aktumer Se,imer Inguiomer Segest Segimer Ukromer 
- a Se 
| | 
daughter Flavus Armin Thusnelda Segimund Sesithankus Ramis 


Italicus Thumelikus 


Here we have then alliteration in S once,* in Th once and in 
vowel once, and alliterative variations once (Segest—Segimund). 
The name Ramis must be left out of account as uncertain. Allit- 
eration and the primary theme Seg- completely dominates here. It 
is practically a certainty that the father of the second Segimer and 
his brother Segest had a name that began with S. The father of 
the first Segimer had a name that began with S or a vowel. The 
second theme is usually -mer,; the first is either Seg- or a vocalic 
theme. The name Arminius alliterates with the uncle’s name 
(and the grandfather’s?) If it had a second theme, and the Ger- 
manic names of this family all have two themes, that then was 
probably -mer = Erminomer.* 

Among the earliest West Gothic kings we find alliteration and 
variation and even repetition: as Athanarich — Alarich (395-410), 
and Theoderwch 1 (d. 451), whose four sons are Thorismund, 
Theoderich, Friedrich and Eurich.. Here the oldest son is named 
after the father by alliteration and the fourth son similarly after 
the great-grandfather. In the case of the second son the living 


*A. K. Miillenhoff, Germanica Ant. and Kégel, Geschichte d. d. Lit. 1, 
51 ff., have shown that the name of Segimer’s son is Sesithankus (not Segi- 
thankus) as Wormstall would read. 

*The name Arminius may now be regarded as definitely shown to be 
not Roman, but a Romanized Germanic name. See especially Gustav 
Kossinna, “ Arminius Deutsch?” in Indo-Germanische Forschungen, 1, pp. 
174-184. Kossinna assumes Arminius = *HErminz, a short name for Ermi- 
nomerus. This is precisely the ‘full-name’ which the genealogy requires 
(see the table). 

*See table in Dahn’s Allgemeine Geschichte, 11, 2, p. 590. The allitera- 
tions are prevailingly vocalic or in Th. 
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father’s name is repeated. The third son’s name is purely varia- 
tional; the family theme -rich is also repeated in the fourth son’s 
name. The Rugian names Flaccitheus, (ca. 460) and those of 
his sons Feletheus and Ferderuch show alliteration with retention 
of the end theme in the first case; when Feletheus names his son 
Fridrich we seem again to have pure alliteration.” Among the 
Amali alliteration seems to prevail: The earliest names alliterate 
in vowel or HT (See A. G., p. 588), then follows Athal whose son 
is Achiulf. The latter’s sons are: Ansila—Ediulf ; Wuldulf and 
Ermanarich. Wuldulf’s son is named Valeravans, whose son again 
is Winithar (further Wandalar and Widemer, Walemer and Theo- 
demer, sons of Wandalar). In the Vandalic line of King Godi- 
gisel, whose sons are Guntherich and Genserich we find allitera- 
tions of the fathers named, while the sons’ names have the second 
theme in common. Thereupon the alliterative principle changes 
here to variation; Genserich names his son Hunerich, born ea. 450, 
who in turn names his son /Tilderich. Genserich’s son Genzo gives 
his sons variational names: Godagis (great-grandfather Godi- 
gisel) ; Gunthamund (Guntherich, another son of Godigisel) ; the 
third son is named by variation of the second son’s name Thrasa- 





mund., 

In the Merovingian line a special form of variational name- 
giving is practiced (see below) but the primary themes are pre- 
vailingly themes in Ch. The names are: Childerich—Chlodovech— 
Chlodomer—Childibert —Chlothachar — Chlodechildis — Chram— 
Charibert. Among the Longobards the letters are A (Audvin, son 
Albvin) (6th cent.) and G. (Garibald, sons Gundovald and Grim- 
vald) (%th cent.). Among the Burgundian Gibichungs alliteration 
is the chief mark of kinship: Gibiche—Godomar, Gislachar, Gun- 
dichar. The letter is G further in the later descendants: Gun- 
deuch—Gundobad—Godegisel. With Godomar, born ca. 475, 
son of Gundobad, repetition sets in’® which henceforth is prac- 
ticed by the side of alliterative and non-alliterative variation. 
Among the earliest kings of the Gepidi, the principle seems to be 
alliteration: Trafstila, son Thrasarich ; and Elemund, sons Ostro- 
gotha and Arigusa(?), while Turismod, died ca. 549, is named 
after Turisin by alliterative variation. 


°L. c. 594. 
2° Storm, l. c. 206. 
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Primitive Germanic name-giving then, the above brief survey 
would seem to indicate, was one which combined alliteration and 
alliterative variation. Alliteration is found in a considerable pro- 
portion of the cases as the sole mark of the family line, while non- 
alliterative variation is in some lines not practiced at all, in others 
only sporadically evidenced. This seems to point to alliteration as 
the original Germanic principle; along with it alliterative varia- 
tion was probably regularly practiced in general Germanic times. 
Pure variation, however, belongs to the age of the Germanic migra- 
tions and after. Alliteration as a survival obtains clear down to 
the Viking Age and in East Scandinavian gains a dominant place 
again in the sixth century.” 

So far we have spoken only of the order of the two systems. 
Let us now consider briefly the evolution of variation. 

The earliest variational names were then alliterative, it may be 
assumed, 7. ¢., had end-variation; this stage has been illustrated 
by many names cited above. What the first step was that led to 
the new method is indicated, perhaps, by such groups as Gunde- 
gisel—Gunderich—Genserich. The second son’s name, Genserich, 
is linked to the father’s name by something more than the initial 
G ; we have here a kind of inchoate variation. Cp., above, Garibald 
and sons Gundovald and Grimvald, and the Burgundian names 
Gundobad—Gislahad. Again when Kylan named his son Kari? 
the result is somewhat similar. Such identity of larger portions 
of the name may, of course, sometimes be purely accidental. 
Greater is the identity and nearer to true variation in such case 
as Arnegisclus—A nagastus, Thrasian father and son of the fourth 
century.’* These cases are intermediate forms; they illustrate, it 
seems to me, the way in which an accidental, but from the nature 
of the case a frequently occurring, identity of two or more of the 
first sounds could finally lead to a feeling for such greater identity 
in the name and finally to a fixed practice of choosing names in 
which the first stem was identical. Variation may also have 
arisen in the second theme, in a manner illustrated by the names 


“See Berger Nerman: Studier éver Svirges hedna Litteratur, 1913, 
pp. 13, 17 and elsewhere. . 

2 Landnamabok, 1, 1. 

*Schinfeld: Wérterbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und Vélker- 
namen, 1911. 
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of the two first daughters of the Frankish king Childerich I, died 
481, Audefleda and Albofledis. Here we have the function of the 
alliteration enforced by t’ identity of the main part of the second 
theme. This type would seem to be rather characteristic of Early 
Germanic. We meet with it in several of the Runic inscriptions 
written in the older runes, as in the Istaby inscription, Blekinge, 
Sweden seventh century: HapuwulafR, son of Haeruwulafih ; 
two names which also appear on the Stentofta stone, Sweden 
seventh century. In the O. H. G. Hildebrandslied we meet with 
the same method in the series: Heribrant—Hildebrant—Hadu- 
brant. Other examples are, Vandalic: Hwnerich—Hulderich ; 
Longobardic: Audvin—Albvin; Burgundian: Gislachar—Gun- 
dachar (cp. also Childerich—Chilperich) ; Frankish: Vigbert— 
Valtbert **; Swedish (Geatic): Hervartr—Hjorvardr, etc. This 
method might be abundantly illustrated from the E. Scand. he- 
roic saga. It is the same method that is in evidence when in the 
Landnamabok, Atli jarl enn mjévi named his three sons //all- 
steinn, Hersteinn and Holmsteinn.” Or again when Eyvindr 
sorkvir named his two sons Hrémundr and Hermundr, or in the 
variation of the father’s name when Hrosskell, son of Porsteinn 
and Lofthéna, named his son Hallkell. 

The tendencies above briefly indicated would finally lead to two 
types of variational name-giving. The first would result in a type 
which retained the first theme but varied the second, as H eorogar— 
Heoromund. The second would lead to one in which the second 
theme is retained and the first changed; as Genserich—Hunerich. 
With the development of this latter type the main significance of 
the name as a mark of relationship must have shifted from the 
initial sound to the component themes. With this the principle 
of variation is fully developed as a dominant principle. It is 
to be noted here that as names with end-variation will still always 
have alliteration: the new principle does not do away with the old, 
but the old principle lives on by the side of the new. The two 
principles meet in this new type; alliteration and variation both 
operate. Also the tendency of the time toward greater identity 
in the names of the members of the family would undoubtedly give 


“Valtbert named his son Vigbert, where the principle of repetition 


appears. 
* Landnamabék, 1, B. Reykjavik ed., 1891, p. 30. 
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a leading place to names of this type in which the first part is 
preserved and the suffixal theme changed ; see below on the govern- 
ing principles. Both in the earlier period therefore and later this 
type would probably dominate. This is also in actual practice the 
case, in the names of the Old Germanic kings. In illustration of 
the older practice I shall cite merely the following examples: 
Gundegisel—Gunderich ; Gelarich—Gelimer; Theodemer—Theo- 
derich, Theodemund ; Theoderich—Theodegoto ; Amalfreda—Am- 
alaberga; Theodehad—Theodegisl, Theodenantis; Albvin—Alb- 
svinda; Gundovald—Gundobert ; Chlodvch—Chlodomer, etc., ete. 
The genealogies show this practice to be dominant throughout the 
whole of the migration period. 

_Non-alliterative or front-variation appears however now and 
then and especially later seems to be almost as general as end- 
variation. The material contained in Storm, /. c., however, has only 
these: Vandalic, Genserich—IlHunerich, Theoderich ; Longobardic, 
Aribert—Godobert ; Frankish, Merovech—Chlodovech. Already this 
reveals the relative scarcity of this type. In the tables in Dahn’sA. G. 
we find also the following: Childerich—Theuderich ; Childibert— 
Sigibert—Dogobert; Achiulf—Ediulf, Wuldulf; Hunimund— 
Thorismund—Berismund ; Widerich—Eutharich; Kunimund— 
Rosimunda; Theoderich—Eurich—Alarich, and a few more, but in 
proportion to those with end-variation the number is small. This 
was therefore not a favored method; when the father gave a name 
to the son or daughter the primary theme was the one to be chosen. 

There seem to have been certain other principles in operation. 
E. g., where there are several children front-variation of the father’s 
name or perhaps of the first son’s name ts resorted to. ‘Thus the 
second theme of the first son’s name will reappear in later children’s 
names. So when Gundegisel names his sons Gunderich and Gen- 
serich the latter name in addition to alliteration repeats the second 
theme of the first son’s name. Genso names his two first sons 
Gelarich and Gunthamund; the second theme of the latter is re- 
peated in the third son’s name Thrasamund. Cp. further Theo- 
derich—Theodegoto and Astragoto; Garibald, and sons, Gundovald 
and Grimvald; Gundovald, sons, Gundebert and Aribert..7 This 
principle is clearly practised among the Vandals, the East Goths, 
the Longobards and the Burgundians. It is not always clear what 


** Unusual is it when Aribert names his sons Bertari and Godibert. 
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principles have been decisive in the choice of the type appearing. 
There are departures from the principle that the son is named by 
end-variation but they are exceptional, and due perhaps to the form 
of the names. JF. g., when Gundegisel names his two sons Gunde- 
rich and Genserich the second son receives a name which does not 
contain either of the two themes of the paternal name. It is in 
the final theme -rich that the kinship is given expression; this 
would seem to be the reason why he repeats this theme inshis two 
first sons HHunerich and Theoderich; then the third son is named 
by a “ Kurzname” based on his own name. Again exactly in the 
same way when Gundovald names his sons Gundobert and Aribert, 
Aribert preserves the theme -bert in his sons’ names Bertari and 
Godibert. Likewise Bertari gives his two sons the names Aunin- 
bert and Luitpert. 

While there are other principles in operation in the Merovingian 
lists, as repetition of the full name in alternate generations, the 
principle of variation is also observed. Chlodvch’s sons are named 
Theoderich, Chlodomer, Chlothar and Childerich ; here the name of 
the second son follows the principle that the primary theme of the 
father’s name is retained in the sane position in the son’s name. 
Similarly, when Gunthchram named his son Gundobad. This is 
also done by Theuderich when he named his son Theudibert and 
by the latter who named his son Theudobald. . Later the method 
is obscured by the entrance of the principle of repetition. But 
among the Merovingians a new principle now sets in,’’ namely 
that of repeating the primary theme in alternate generations. 
Thus Childerich’s grandson is named Childibert (d. 558) and a 
grandson of Chlotachar I is named Chlotobert. A grandson of 
Chlotachar IT, 584-628, is named Chlodovech 638-656; the latter 
may have been named after Chlodovech I (d. 511). The second 
theme is also repeated in alternate generations; an example of this 
we already have in the name of Chlodovech I, born 466, and who is 
thus named after Merovech, and again in Chlodvech’s son named 
Theuderich after the grandfather Childerich I. Finally this prin- 
ciple crosses that of the retention of the new primary theme of 
the father’s name in the son’s name when, e. g., Dagobert I named 
his first son Sigibert (III, 638-656). An unusual form appears 
in the name Charibert, second son of Chlothachar I, d. 561. When 


* First half of the sixth century. 
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Charibert in turn named his second daughter Berthefledis he ob- 
served the same method. In the third daughter’s name, Chrodi- 
eldis, ancestral feminine themes were combined. Finally the repe- 
tition of the first theme in alternate generations, and the repe- 
tition of the second theme in the same alternate generations led to 
the repetition of the identical name in alternate generations,—the 
grandson is given the name of the grandfather. Examples are: 
Chlothachar—Gunthechram—Chlothachar (d. 573) ; Chlothachar— 
Chilperich—Chlothachar (d. 584); Dagobert I—Sigibert I1I— 
Dagobert II (d. 678), ete. 

Here then among the Merovingians about 550 to 650 all types 
of variations are employed with the old alliterative family themes 
and in combination with new themes, and according to fixed prin- 
ciples leading at last to repetition. The principle of repetition 
finally leads to the selection of certain favored names: Dagobert, 
Sigibert and the old names Chlodovech, Chlothachar, Chilperich 
and 'Theoderich. 

Perhaps the above will have indicated: 1, how variation arose 
and, 2, how variation as practiced among the continental West 
Germanic tribes and the East Germanic peoples led at last to 
repetition. 

It would be tempting here to undertake an examination of Old 
{nglish practice as evidenced in the royal genealogies. However, 
here we are face to face with a difficult and very complicated 
problem. For we have to do in this case with a people that has 
severed its connection with the old home, the cradle of its tradi- 
tions, and has established -a new home, and has furthermore in 
that new home come in prolonged contact with a foreign civiliza- 
tion. The removal from the native soil is not, however, the signi- 
ficant fact; for an emigrating people takes with it its household 
gods and its beliefs wherever it goes; old customs and beliefs may 
survive longer.even in a new home where the process of change 
is checked for a time as the tradition is removed from thé soil 
that gave it growth. But the contact with a different civilization, 
if equal or higher, is the all-important fact. Where such coniact 
takes place the seeds of change have already been sown. Now in 
England Germanic traditions came in close, mainly hostile, contact 
with Celtic civilization, a civilization which itself for 400 years 
had been in contact with Roman civilization. But in that period 
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Celtic culture had not been influenced very much, it would seem, 
by the Romans. What follows then with the coming of Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes upon the invitation of Vortigern in 449 is a 
long struggle between native British and a transplanted Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. That there was cultural exchange in ways not 
yet investigated at all we may be sure: The solution of all such 
problems we shall have to leave to the Anglicist-Celticist. These 
questions will be settled only by those scholars who have the view- 
point of the specialist in Old English and also of the specialist in 
Old Irish language and tradition. So I shall leave this phase of 
the problem with the suggestion that names and name-giving seem 
to suggest that in Northumberland and East Anglia English tra- 
ditions are found in their purest form; that in Mercia and Wessex 
the conditions are more mixed. But what belongs to both sides 
remains then the problem. So far Anglicists seem to have under- 
rated the Celtic element on the one hand, while Celticists are 
evidently overestimating the Celtic loan. 

We shall now return to the question of the relation of this new 
type of name-giving by repetition to the belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. I cannot take the time to discuss this question in 
detail here, but I suggest that the belief in soul-transmigration 
does not give rise to the practice of repetition in name-giving. 
The latter system was slowly evolved and has in its origin no more 
religious connection than the other two methods. On the other 
hand the belief must have existed early and attached itself to name- 
giving long before repetition set in. The repetition of a grand- 
parent’s name grew into repetition of the name of the departed 
ancestor. What took place then was a double change: First, the 
grandparent’s name was repeated ; sometimes the grandparent had 
died before the birth of the child to be named; here repetition was 
restoring to life the name of the ancestor. Again though the 
grandparent were living at the time of naming the child, the 
grandparent usually died before the namesake grandchild. Here 
there was eqrally room for associating the name in some mysterious 
way with the departed. The other change was in the form of 
the belief which regarded the soul as present in the name. In 
this connection I shall cite a significant bit of evidence from Isaac 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 11, p. 14. He is discussing the doctrine 
of migration of souls in later Jewish philosophy: “The soul of 


. Adam passed into David, and shall pass into the Messiah, for are 
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not these initials in the very name of Ad(a)m, and does not Eze- 
kiel say that ‘my servant David shall be their prince forever.’ ” 
Here then the migration of the soul into the new body is assured 
by the repetition of any letter of the name as the initial of the new 
name. And it would be a natural step for the belief to attach itself 
to the initial of the basic name which then is to be used as the 
initial in the new name. 

Among the Old Germanic peoples too, then, the soul may have 
been thought present in the initial after death and transferable 
with it; alliterative name-giving by repetition of the initial of the 
departed no doubt was regarded as insuring the transmigration of 
the soul of the departed into the new body. But among our Ger- 
manic ancestors the theme had come to be the name-unit in the 
main; in variational name-giving the whole theme represented 
the family character and the soul. Now the tendency to greater 
and greater identity in the name as the mark of relationship was 
there; but the belief also aided this tendency. What took place 
in the change from variation to repetition was a development in 
the belief according to which the whole name came to be regarded 
as the symbol of the soul and its vehicle after the death of the 
body. Finally the belief associates itself exclusively with the repe- 
tition of the whole name of the ancestor whose soul and person- 
ality it is desired shall continue a new existence in the present 
descendant. 

GrorGE T. FLom. 

University of Illinois. 





SHAKESPEARE’S LAST SONNETS 


One who ventures an additional word on the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare after everything has apparently been said thrice over might 
do well to introduce himself thus: “I am a Southamptonite, dating 
the Sonnets with Sarrazin from 1592 to 1596, accepting with Dow- 
den the quarto order of the first 125 as chronological, with Massey 
identifying the Dark Lady as Elizabeth Vernon, and with Wynd- 
ham proclaiming the Rival Poet to be Drayton.” Or: “I am a 
Pembrokist, dating the Sonnets with Mackail from 1598 to 1603, 
with Tyler identifying the Dark Lady as Mary Fitton, and holding 
with Minto that the Rival Poet is Chapman.” Or: “TI agree with 
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Sir Sidney Lee that the Sonnets are literary exercises which do not 
record the poet’s own experience; I believe with Alden that it is 
impertinent to try to identify the Dark Lady; I think with Fleay 
that W. H. is not the youth to whom the First Series is addressed 
at all but Thorpe’s “ only procurer ” of them; I am confident, with 
Walsh, that the order is wholly haphazard and must be completely 
readjusted to make the Sonnets intelligible; I haven’t the faintest 
idea who the Rival Poet could have been, for I hold, with Rolfe, 
that many of the First Series may have been addressed to a woman. 
Or finally: “I am a free lance among the Sonnets’ critics with a 
special set of conjectures all my own; though I do agree with But- 
ler that W. H. is William Hughes, with Acheson that the Dark 
Lady is Mistress Davanant, and with Montmorency that the Rival 
Poet is Spenser: I realize, with Beeching, that Sonnet 107 must 
refer to the death of Elizabeth, though the majority, as McClumpha 
shows, are contemporary with Romeo and Juliet and Love's Labour's 
Tost.” Having thus, or by some similar formula, presented his 
credentials, the new champion may enter the lists and proceed to 
break his spear against the Veiled Knight who guards the Mystery 
of the Sonnets. 

My own choice among these and other possibilities, together with 
my particular reasons for dating the majority of the Sonnets from 
1595 to 1598, I have given in the Publications of the M. L. A. for 
September, 1915, and I there maintained that much that we find 
in the Sonnets is mirrored in the plays.. There is, however, one 
problem in this connection on which I then offered no comment 
but on which I now have a word to say. To introduce this prob- 
lem I venture to quote a few sentences from Professor A. C. Brad- 
ley’s lecture on “ Shakespeare the Man.” ? 

. . But when he is dealing with lechery and corruption, the 
undercurrent of disgust seems to become audible. Is it not true 
that in the plays from Hamlet to Timon that subject, in one shape 
or another, is continually before us; that the intensity of loathing 
in Hamlet’s language about his mother’s lust is unexampled in 
Shakespeare; that the treatment of the subject in Measure for 
Measure, though occasionally purely humorous, is on the whole 
quite unlike te treatment in Henry IV; .. . that this same tone 
is as plainly heard in the unquestioned parts of Timon; and that 

. there is no apparent reason why Lear in his exalted madness 


*Oxford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 325, 326, n. 
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should choose this subject for similar invectives? . . . If we do not 
take the second series of sonnets to be purely fanciful, we shall 
think it probable that to some undefined extent it owed its origin 
to the experience depicted in them. ‘That experience, certainly in 
part and probably wholly, belongs to an earlier time, since sonnets 
138 and 144 were printed in the Passionate Pilgrim. But I see no 
difficulty in that. What bears little fruit in a normal condition of 
spirits may bear abundant fruit later, in moods of discouragement 
and exasperation induced largely by other causes.” 

Now the tone of bitterness and disgust which we find in the 
Hamlet to Lear plays is found in only a few of the Sonnets. Those 
which are written to the friend regarding his treachery are without 
bitterness, and the Sonnets which address the lady are for the most 
part wholly in keeping with them. It is the later sonnets, 141, 142, 
147-152, which have cast their shadow over the whole “ Dark Lady ” 
episode. Compare, for example, the ending of Sonnet 42, 

But here’s the joy: my friend and I are one: 

; Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone.’ 

with that of Sonnet 147, 

For I have sworn thee fair and thought thee bright, 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 
What I believe has not hitherto been noticed is that this vast differ- 
ence in tone corresponds to an equal difference in the situation. 
Until we reach Sonnet 142 we have no indication that the lady is 
married, and indeed the opposite is implied not only in the tone 
but in the subject matter of the so-called “ Sonnets story.” More- 
over, in this last sequence the friend has entirely disappeared. We 
have only the distressing implications that the lady is now married 
and that Shakespeare has returned to her. On his part there is 
anger, self contempt, and futile struggle; on her part as well, alter- 
nate love and hate. There is no reason, therefore, why the sonnets 
which correspond in tone with the Hamlet to Timon plays may not 
be strictly contemporary with them; there is no reason that I can 
see why the attitude of mind which produced those plays should 
be separated even in time from such an experience as would have 
produced them; and there is no reason why the bitterness and in- 
tensity either of the plays or of these few sonnets should be con- 
nected with the treachery of the handsome young friend whom 
Shakespeare so readily forgave.* 


2 Professor Alden, whose Variorum edition of the Sonnets is now before 
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Now if this correspondence of plays and sonnets is significant, 
and Shakespeare’s turning from such comedies as Twelfth Night 
to All’s Well That Ends Well and Measure for Meas “e, and from 
such tragedies as Julius Cesar to Hamlet, Othello, Timon, and 
Lear * is not to be wholly accounted for by a contemporary prefer- 
ence for tragedy, shall we have to question the date of Sonnet 107? 
If this sonnet refers to the death of Queen Elizabeth, then Shake- 
speare was writing of “this most balmy time” in a lyric or per- 
sonal mood, while as a dramatist he sought expression in Othello 
and Measure for Measure. This is a very small objection to my 
claim that the plays are not to be too wholly dissociated from the 
poet’s own temperament and experiences, since “a sonnet is a mo- 
ment’s monument,” and the tragedies of this period are by no means 
unrelieved. But I take advantage of the occasion to register my 
conviction that Sonnet 107, as Tyler suggested, refers to Hssex’s 
rebellion in 1601, and hence just escapes the “ period of gloom.” 

There is no reason why Shakespeare should not exult in the de- 
feat of Essex. His Henry V celebration of the Earl’s hoped-for 
return from Ireland, “ bringing rebellion broached on his sword,” 
is obviously national and not personal ; after Essex’s dismissal from 
all offices of state, in August, 1600, he was dissociated from Shake- 
speare’s patriotic pride.* And that Southampton was the associate 
of Essex in his wild scheme means nothing to me in this connec- 
tion. The Earl of Southampton had received a couple of dedicated 
poems from Shakespeare a few years before, as he had also done 
from various other poets. In 1601 Shakespeare did not know that 
this nobleman would some day be identified with his young friend 
Will H , and a wonderful intimacy be built up between the Ear] 
and the actor. If Shakespeare celebrated in this sonnet South- 
ampton’s release from prison in 1603, then “ tyrants’ crests ” in the 
last line would necessarily refer to Queen Elizabeth, which is, of 





us, suggests to me that we may have another lady as well, in this new 
situation. But I refuse to believe in another dark lady (for the “ dark ” 
is still insisted upon). Whatever presumption there is would be certainly 
against it. 

’My reason for placing Timon before Lear may be found in The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. xu, pp. 11, 12. 

*The rebellion of Essex is an insignificant bit of history now, but we 
know that it loomed large in its day. There were plenty of “sad augurs ” 
who talked of the overthrow of Elizabeth and of civil war. 
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course, quite impossible. But if “ W. H.” had sided against Essex 
and was released upon his overthrow, we should have gq situation 
with which everything in this most puzzling sonnet would accord. 


Henry Davip Gray. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 





MANKIND AND THE MUMMING PLAYS 


Lines 426-468 of the Macro Morality play Mankind have some 
points that suggest a connection with the modern mumming play, 
or, more accurately, with its medieval prototype. 

1. In ll. 425-440 Myscheff offers to cure Now-a-days of his 
wound by smiting off his head and setting it on again as good as 
new. This heroic remedy is similar to the mock cures in the mod- 
ern mumming plays. For instance, in the first part of the St. 
George play performed at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, the Doctor, 
who is summoned to cure the “ Turkish Knight,” enumerates the 
wonders that he can perform, one of them being to cure a magpie 
of the toothache by cutting off his head.t In the second part of 
the same play, the Doctor, called in to cure the “ Soldier Bold of 
Prussia,” says, 

Yes, there’s a doctor in the land, 

Capable of head and hand; 

And if this man has got a cough, 

I'll cure him without cutting his head off. 


And if this nian has lost his head, 
I'll put a donkey’s on instead.’ 


Two other plays, one of Islip, Oxfordshire, and the other of Berk- 
shire, give the same cure for the magpie’s toothache.* In a Worces- 
tershire play, “Turkish Knight” is revived by the Doctor, who 
boasts, “ If I break that man’s neck, I’ll put it in place, and not 
charge a farthing for my pains.” * 

In none of the extant plays is the cure of the dead or wounded 
knight represented as being effected by beheading; the remedy is 


+P. H. Ditchfield, Old English Customs, p. 322. 
? Ibid., p. 325. 

*Ibid., pp. 318 and 313. 

* Notes and Queries, 2nd Ser., x1, 271. 
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usually a pill or a stamp of the foot. The versions which have 
been cited, however, contain references to the cure of a magpie and 
a wounded man by cutting off their heads, and in one there is a 
significant suggestion of setting on a donkey’s head if the man has 
lost his. What is the source of this incident? Mr. Chambers has 
shown that the scene of the Doctor and his cures is archaic: it is 
the survival of the primitive ceremony symbolizing “ the renouveau, 
the annual death of the year or the fertilization spirit and its an- 
nual resurrection in spring.” * The modern plays retain only vague 
memories of this ceremony. In none of them is the knight killed 
by beheading,—his death is usually the result of a fight; but in 
some of the sword dances, which Mr. Chambers shows to be closely 
related to the mumming plays,’ there are significant figures which 
seem to be reminiscent of the actual beheading of a primitive sac- 
rificial victim.’ If we take this primitive ceremony and the in- 
complete modern version, with its suggestion of beheading and re- 
placing the head, as the two extremes of the process of evolution, 
we should expect to get somewhere an intermediate form in which 
the knight—who took the place of the sacrificial victim when the 
original significance of the ceremony was forgotten—was repre- 
sented as being beheaded and then revived by setting on his head. 
Later, the idea of a cure seems to have become associated with the 
beheading itself, perhaps through the influence of the common 
stories of disenchantment by decapitation.* Such a hypothetical 
form would account for the scene in the modern play. 

Compare this hypothetical form with the passage in Mankind. 
There Myscheff offers to cure the wounded Now-a-days by cutting 
off his head, and setting it on again as good as new. Was this inci- 
dent suggested by a medieval prototype of the modern mumming 
play, a prototype having the form outlined above? 

2. The theory that this was the case is strengthened by other 
evidence. One of the most interesting features in Mankind is the 
collection (Il. 448-467). In no other extant medieval play, so far 
as I know, is the collection made a part of the play as it is here. 


5E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, 1, 218. 

* Ibid., 1, 218. 

* Tbid., 1, 203 and 206. 

* For a number of these stories see G. L. Kittredge, “‘ Disenchantment by 


Decapitation ” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, xvii, 1-14). 
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This is very much like the quéte, which always has a prominent 
place in the mumming plays.° 

3. In ll. 445ff., Nought, with his flute, summons Tityvillus, 
who is outside, and who answers, “I com with my leggis vndur 
me.” During the collection New-gyse and Now-a-days prepare for 
the coming of Tityvillus by saying that they are gathering money 
for “a man with a hede pat is of grett omnipotens” (1. 454) ; “* he 
ys a worschyppfull man ” (1. 456) ; and “ he ys a goodly man, sers: 
make space, & be ware” (1. 467). Then Tityvillus enters, announc- 
ing, “ Ego sum dominancium dominus, & my name ys Titivillus ” 
(1. 468). This announcing of Tityvillus and his answers, suggest 
the presentation of the characters in the mumming plays and 
sword dances, where the Chorus, or some other character, calls 
for the players in turn, and they enter, repeating the formula, * In 
comes I, Beelzebub,” ete.; “ Here come I,” ete.; or “I am the 
Turkish Champion,” etc.’° 

4. In ]. 454, New-gyse describes Tityvillus as a “man with a 
hede pat is of grett omnipotens.” In several of the mumming 
plays “ Beelzebub uses the description ‘big head and little wit’ to 
announce himself on his arrival.” 7" He is not actually represented 
as having a larger head than ordinary; nor is he usually the devil 
in the play,—that part is generally taken by some character like 
Little Devil Doubt.'* His name, however, suggests that his lineage 
is to be traced back to some devil in an earlier form of the mum- 
ming play; and the description appears to be a survival of the dis- 
tinguishing feature of that ancestor, a head of unusual size, which 
was probably represented by a large mask of some sort. It was 
just such a devil in the medieval prototype of the modern plays 
that, according to our theory of relationship, would have furnished 
the suggestion for Tityvillus in Mankind, with his “hede pat is 
of grett omnipotens.” 

It is to be noted, also, that “ Beelzebub generally carries a club 
and a ladle or frying pan, with which he makes the quéte.” %* 
Tityvillus, although he does not make the collection, is closely asso- 
ciated with it. 


® Chambers, 1, 217. 

1 T. F. Ordish, “ English Folk-Drama,” in Folk-Lore, 1v, 160-161; see also 
Chambers, 1, 209, note 3; 215, 216; and m1, 277. 

1 Chambers, 1, 214. ® Tbid., 1, 215. 3 Tbid., 1, 214, note 1. 
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5. Finally, when Tityvillus enters, accompanied by Nought (who 
apparently has been waiting outside with him), Now-a-days bids 
the spectators “ Make space, & be ware” (1. 467). Frequently, the 
mumming play begins with the entrance of a character bearing 
a broom, with which he pretends to sweep, at the same time calling 
upon the spectators to make room for the players.** I do not care 
to make too much of this point, however, for expressions similar 
to the one in |. 467 are used elsewhere in Mankind to clear a way 
for the entrance of the players through the audience (see ll. 605, 
624, etc.). 

We have, then, in Mankind four, and perhaps five, elements 
which are found in the modern mumming plays; and, it is to be 
particularly noted, they are all in one passage of less than fifty 
lines. A summary of the evidence will make the relationship 
clearer. Mr. Chambers divides the typical mumming play into 
three parts: the Presentation, the Drama proper and the Quéte.”® 
In the first, the characters are presented, and introduce themselves 
with certain formulas; in the second, one of the main incidents is 
the reviving of a killed or wounded character by the Doctor, who 
in some versions speaks of a cure by beheading; in the third, the 
collection is taken. In Mankind we have the presentation of Tity- 
villus, and his use of similar formulas in announcing himself to 
the audience; we have beheading proposed as a cure by Myscheff, 
the “ Doctor ;” and we have the collection. In addition, a big head 
is associated with both Beelzebub-and Tityvillus, the latter a devil, 
and the former, if we are to judge by the name, the descendant of 
a “devil” ancestor. Finally, there is a demand for space or room 
in both plays. This parallelism between the two can hardly be 
accidental; it points to a definite relationship. 

The natural explanation of this relationship is that the writer 
of Mankind drew his incidents from a fifteenth century prototype 
of the modern mumming play. Mr. Chambers says that the arche- 
type of the modern texts need not be earlier than the seventeenth 
century.** There is no evidence, however, to show that it was not 
earlier. In fact, Mr. Ordish thinks that the combat between the 
Winter and Summer Champions—of which the modern Doctor’s 
episode is a survival—was amalgamated with the St. George story 
about the time of the Crusades; and he adds: “ When the dialogue 


* Ibid., 1, 216. *% Tbid., 1, 211. * Tbid., 1, 221. 
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was added we do not know; there were probably spoken words of 
defiance by the champions [St. George, Mohammedan warriors, etc. | 
in thirteenth-century English, and on this modifications and de- 
velopments were made, until the play reached the shape in which 
we know it in more or less debased forms.” ** We have seen that 
somewhere in the evolution from the actual primitive sacrifice to 
the modern episode of the Doctor we should expect a form which 
could suggest the proposed cure in Mankind. According to our 
theory this form belongs to the fifteenth century, and it contained an 
episode in which a cure of a dead or wounded man was represented 
as being effected by beheading. The passage in Mankind does not 
give any data for determining the nature of the combat which 
preceded the cure, or the nature of the dialogue, with the exception 
of the presentation formulas; but it does give enough on other 
points to lead us to suppose that the fifteenth century prototype 
contained the chief features of the modern play. Thus, if the 
relationship has been established, we have some new information 
about the mumming plays which antedates our previous knowledge 
of them by about two centuries. 

My contention is not that the author of Mankind was consciously 
trying to write a little play of fifty lines, within the larger play, 
in imitation of this medieval prototype, but that he adapted some 
of the material to his needs. The theory of this sort of relation- 
ship is entirely probable. Mankind was written for a country audi- 
ence and by a man who was familiar with country life and customs. 
The mumming play, also, belongs to the “ folk; ” it is distinctly the 
property of the country-side. Hence, this hypothetical prototype is 
the sort of play with which the author of Mankind and his audience 
would be likely to be familiar, and it is not strange that he should 
be influenced by it. 

ee K. Smarr. 
Armour Institute of Technology. 





* Folk-Lore, tv, 160. 








REVIEWS 


Hrzihlungen des Mittelalters in deutscher Ubersetzung und latein- 
ischem Urtext herausgegeben von Joseph Klapper. Breslau: 
M. & H. Mareus. 1914. viii + 474 pp. (Wort und Brauch. 
Volkskundliche Arbeiten namens der Schlesischen Gesellschaft 
fiir Volkskunde in zwanglosen Heften herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. Theodor Siebs und Prof. Dr. Max Hippe. 12. Heft.) 


The growing interest in the class of medieval Latin stories known 
as exempla, or illustrative stories for the use of preachers, is shown 
by the large number of collections published within a few years. 
The earliest collection was Thomas Wright’s Latin Stories printed 
in 1842 for the Percy Society (vol. vit.), and it was not until 
thirty-five years later that Lecoy de la Marche edited for the 
Société de Vhistoire de France a selection from the exempla con- 
tained in Etienne de Bourbon’s T'ractatus de diversis materiis 
praedicabilibus. The first collection of exempla from sermons was 
Professor Crane’s Jacques de Vitry, London, 1890, Folk-Lore 
Society, xxv1. Since then Hervieux has published in the fourth 
volume of his Fabulistes Latins (1896) the exempla from the ser 
mons of Odo of Cheriton, and A. G. Little has edited for the 
British Society of Franciscan Studies (1908) an incomplete treat- 
ise for the use of preachers, containing many erempla arranged 
alphabetically under two main divisions: De rebus superioribus, 
and De rebus inferioribus. 

But it is in the last four years that the greatest activity has pre- 
vailed in this field of study. In 1911 appeared J. Klapper’s 
Exempla (in Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte 2), followed in 
1913 by A. Hilka’s Neue Beitrage zur Erzahlungsliteratur des 
Mittelalters. The year 1914 saw the publication of no less than 
four most important works: J. T. Welter’s Speculum Laicorum, J. 
treven’s and G. Frenken’s independent and simultaneous editions 
of the evempla from Jacques de Vitry’s Sermones feriales et com- 
munes, and, finally, a new collection of evempla by Dr. J. Klapper, 
much more extensive than the one he edited in 1911." 


*I have reviewed the above, with the exception of Klapper’s second 
work, at sufficient length, in Modern Philology, x, 301-316, and in the 
Romanic Review, v1, 219-236. 
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Dr. Klapper’s new collection, like the earlier one, is taken from 
manuscripts in the Royal and University Library of Breslau (one 
exemplum is from a manuscript in the National Library at Paris), 
and may be dated about the end of the 13th century. One hundred 
and sixty-four stories are from a single manuscript and form a col- 
lection of illustrative stories for the use of preachers, but not 
arranged in any systematic manner, alphabetical or topical. The 
editor thinks that traces of the use of such systematic collections 
may be found in the manuscript from which the majority of his 
stories are taken. There are small groups of stories devoted to the 
miracles of the Virgin, penance, confession, temptation, liberality, 
justice, avarice, and drunkenness. What collections were used it is 
impossible to say, but the miracles of the Virgin resemble closely 
those in a manuscript of the British Museum, Additional 18929 
(Ward’s Catalogue, vol. 11, p. 656), which came from the monastery 
of St. Peter at Erfurt. Dr. Klapper thinks we must assume the 
existence at that spot, at the end of the 13th century, of a collection 
of miracles of the Virgin used by Middle German Dominicans and 
probably put together by them, from which the London collection 
and most of the miracles in the collection before us are derived. 
However, our space does not permit us to examine in detail the 
history and composition of this collection and we must hasten to 
its contents. 

The literary form of the exemplum differs considerably in the 
various collections. Sometimes the story is an independent tale of 
some length, sometimes it is (notably in the systematic treatises for 
the use of preachers) the merest sketch, to be expanded and 
adorned at the will of the preacher. Both of Klapper’s collections 
(although the erempla were undoubtedly intended originally for 
use in sermons) contain almost exclusively stories of the former 
class. It is only necessary to compare these exempla with those in 
the Speculum Laicorum to see the great difference between the two 
classes. 

Klapper’s first collection, made from thirty-one manuscripts, 
contained only such stories as were quoted without specification of 
source, or the source of which is no longer known to us at the 
present time. The second collection, now under consideration, is 
taken, as has been said, largely from one manuscript, and the 
stories are given just as they occur in it. Curiously enough, they 
are generally without specification of source. About twenty-seven 
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stories contain mention of source, not always correctly. The Vitae 
Patrum is cited seven times (once incorrectly), but twenty-two 
exempla are from that famous work. There are fifty-one stories 
or miracles of the Virgin, with one citation of source: “ Legitur in 
miraculis beate Marie.” St. Gregory’s Dialogues are mentioned 
once, and a few “ chronicles” and “ histories ” have been used. In 
the great exempla collections the sources are usually given with 
great care and certain authors are laid under a heavy contribution. 
In the Alphabetum Narrationum, well known to us from the Eng- 
lish translation, An Alphabet of Tales, published in 1904-5, by 
Mrs. M. M. Banks for the Karly English Teat Society, out of eight 
hundred and one stories, fifty-seven are from Jacques de Vitry, 
ninety-four from the Vitae Patrum, one hundred and fifty-one 
from Cesarius of Heisterbach, forty-one from the Liber de dono 
timoris, thirty-nine from St. Gregory, etc.” 

While it is impossible to indicate the sources of many of the 
exempla in the present collection, it is easy to point out parallels 
to almost all of the stories in the manuscript and printed collections 
with which we are familiar. The editor has very wisely renounced 
the attempt to indicate with completeness the origin and diffusion 
of his stories. He has tried only to indicate the place of the stories 
in the narrative literature of the middle ages. For the miracles of 
the Virgin he has generally limited his references to Poncelet’s 
Index in the Analecta Bollandiana, xx, (1902) 241-360. For the 
other exempla, reference is made to the principal representatives 
of this class of literature in France, England and Germany. For 
France, Jacques de Vitry and Etienne de Bourbon (with parallels 
from 13th and 16th century manuscripts in the National Library 
of Paris, which have not been previously used) ; for England, the 
catalogues of Ward and Herbert; and for Germany, Cesarius of 
Heisterbach, Herolt’s Discipulus, and the Gesta Romanorum. It is 
easy to enlarge Klapper’s references, and sometimes he has over- 
looked parallels in Herbert’s Catalogue, owing to the lack of com- 





? Out of the five hundred and seventy-nine exempla in the Speculum Lai- 
corum, two hundred and seventy-three are from Etienne de Bourbon, 
seventy-five from Odo of Cheriton, seventy-two from the Liber de dono 
timoris, forty-two from the Liber exemplorum secundum ordinem alphabeti, 
forty-seven from Jacques de Vitry, twenty-three from the Legenda aurea, 
ete. 
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plete cross-references, which will be supplied when the index to 
that invaluable work appears. 

I shall mention first some parallels to well-known stories, then 
some of the more notable tales, and, finally, those for which the 
editor gives no analogues. I shall try not to repeat more than is 
necessary Klapper’s references. To the first class belong: No. 
34, Longfellow’s “ King Robert of Sicily ” (see Herbert, Cat. pp. 
202, 447, and 719. I cite Herbert only when references to him are 
omitted by Klapper); No. 72, “ Beatrice the Nun who saw the 
World” (see Cesarius of Heisterbach, ed. Strange, vir, 34; Ward, 
Cat. 11, 659; Herbert, Cat. 342, 565, 604, 680, and H. Watenphul, 
Die Geschichte der Marienlegende von Beatrix der Kiisterin, Neu- 
wied, 1904, Géttingen Diss.) ; No. 107, “ Theophilus ” (Herbert, 
Cat. 395, 454, 523, 534, 543, 608, 696, 717, and Crane’s Miracles 
of the Virgin, Romanic Review, 11 (1911), 275, No. 29) ; Nos. 110, 
210, 211, “ The Angel and the Hermit” (Herbert, Cat. 8, 54, 469, 
474, 531, 585, 648, and 691. A little known English version is in 
Jacob’s Well, Early English Text Society. Original Series 115, 
London, 1900, p. 285); No. 138, “ Amis and Amiles” (Klapper 
cites the German version in Seelentrost, the story may be more 
conveniently found in G. E. Klemming’s edition of the Swedish 
version printed in Samlingar utg. af Svenska fornskrift-sdllskapet, 
Stockholm, 1871-3, Heft 57-60, pp. 450-470. All previous refer- 
ences are now completed by Bolte and Polivka’s Anmerkungen zu 
den Kinder- und Hausmérchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 1913, 
1, 56, No. 6, “ Der getreue Johannes”) ; Nos. 139, 182, “ Fridolin ” 
(there is a Swedish version in Klemming’s Sjdlens Trdst, p. 147%, 
and a German one in Pfeiffer, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Kéln- 
ischen Mundart im 15 Jahrh., Niirnberg, 1854, 1, 205); No. 146, 
The poor philosopher who is not admitted to emperor’s presence 
on account of his shabby dress. When he is properly clad he kisses 
his clothes (one of the few facetiae in the collection. The story is 
told of Dante, see Papanti, Dante secundo la tradizione e i novella- 
tori, p. 73, Herbert, Cat., 70, Odo of Cheriton, but not in Hervieux. 
A great mass of references to this story may be found in Wesselski’s 
Der Hodscha Nasreddin, Weimar, 1911, 1, 222); No. 157, “The 
Pardoner’s Tale ” in Chaucer (Klapper published other versions in 
1911, Nos. 97, 98. Only in the present one is the story attributed 
to a life of St. Bartholomew, see references in my review of Klap- 
per in Modern Philology, x, (1913) 310); Nos. 161, 187, Poor 
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but happy man is made sad by sudden acquisition of riches (for this 
enormously popular story, which possibly goes back to the tale of 
Mena and Philip in Horace’s Epistles, 1, 7, ll. 46-98, see my notes 
to Jacques de Vitry, No. 66; to these may now be added Hilka, 
Neue Beitrige zur Erzihlungsliteratur des Mitlelalters, Breslau, 
1913, p. 11, No. 8). 

We shall now consider a few of the most notable stories. No. 7 
contains the powerful story of “ Vengeance deferred.” A certain 
count falls desperately in love with a countess, kills her husband, 
and asks her to marry him. She consents on the condition that her 
suitor spends one night at the grave of the murdered husband. He 
does so, and a voice from the grave calls to heaven for vengeance, 
and is answered with the words, “ Rest in peace.” The lady 
requires her lover to watch two more nights, when the voice from 
heaven says that the murderer will be judged if he does not repent 
within thirty years. The marriage takes place and repentance is 
postponed. When the thirty years had elapsed, the murdered count 
appeared to a blind man and told him to summon before the bar of 
judgment that night his murderer. In token of his mission the 
blind man receives his sight at the hands of the murdered count. 
He performs his errand, and all God-fearing persons leave the 
castle, which that night with all its dwellers is consumed by fire 
from heaven. The Chronica tripartita is incorrectly given as the 
source of the story. Klapper cites the Gesta Romanorum, cap. 277, 
for a somewhat different version, and refers to the notes of Oester- 
ley, in which are mentioned only Holkot’s Moralitates, Douce’s 
Tilustrations to Shakespeare, and Graesse and Swan’s translations 
of the Gesta Romanorum. I do not find the story in Holkot. 
Herbert refers only to the versions in the various redactions of the 
Gesta Romanorum. ‘The only Latin parallel to this story that I 
know is in A. G, Little’s Liber Exremplorum ad usum Praedican- 
‘ium, Aberdeen, 1908, p. 65, No. 112. In this curious version, the 
poor suitor goes out into the highways and kills a rich merchant. 
When the thirtieth year is completed, the nobleman gives a splen- 
did banquet, to which a fiddler seeks admission. The wags at the 
feast grease the strings of his fiddle and the minstrel slinks away in 
shame. He discovers that he has lost a glove, and in his search for 
it he comes to the spot where the castle was and finds only an 
uninhabited plain with a fountain, and his glove near it. Little, 
in his notes p. 145, cites two curious parallels in Rhys’s Celtic Folk- 
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lore, pp. 73 and 403. “In both of these,” says Mr. Little, “ ven- 
geance is delayed till the ninth generation, and the wicked couple 
are still alive. In the first, the legend of Llyn Syfaddon, the mur- 
derer keeps a vigil at his victim’s grave, and eventually the sinners 
and their descendants are overwhelmed by a great flood in the midst 
of a feast. In the second, the legend of Kenfig Pool, a historical 
setting is given to the tale. A plebeian was in love with the Ear! 
Clare’s daughter; she would not have him as he was not wealthy. 
He took to the highway, and watched the agent of the lord of the 
dominion coming towards the castle from collecting his lord’s 
money. He killed him, took the money, and the lady married him. 
Then followed the banquet and the voice threatening vengeance in 
the ninth generation. ‘ No reason for us to fear, said the mar- 
ried pair, ‘we shall be under the mould long before.’ They lived 
on, however, and as the appointed time drew near, a descendant of 
the murdered man— a discreet youth of gentle manners ’—visited 
Kenfig. At cockerow he heard a cry: ‘ Vengeance is come’! 
Rising in terror, he went towards the city, but found nothing but 
a large lake with three chimney pots above the water emitting 
stinking smoke. On the face of the waters the gloves of the mur- 
dered man float to the young man’s feet: he picks them up and sees 
on them the murdered man’s name and arms.” It is strange that 
so fine a story has had so little circulation. 

Nos. 9 (193), “ We read in the Epistle of Alexander of a certain 
cleric much addicted to the vanities of the world. One day while 
seated in his room writing (‘ dictans’) about love, a lady appeared 
to him. While he was gazing intently at her beauty, she said to 
him: ‘Do you know who I am’? He answered, ‘ No,’ and she 
replied, ‘I am worldly love,’ and added, ‘ You see me very fair in 
front, do you wish to see what I am behind’? He assented, and 
the lady turned and frogs and serpents appeared. When he greatly 
vondered, the lady said, ‘ I appear fair before, but behind I am vile 
and ugly, and so 1 make all those subject to me.’ When she had 
said these things she disappeared.” The same story is told in No. 
193, but in a much expanded and more literary form. The hero is 
a noble knight given to the pomp and vainglory of the world. He 
meets the lady in a wood, and is so amazed at her beauty that he 
fails to greet her. She tells him that she is the one for whom he 
has performed knightly deeds and that she is called “The World.” 
After the knight sees her foul back, he returns home, renounces the 
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world and spends his life in the service of God. This story 
appears not infrequently in exempla-literature, see Ward, Cat. 11, 
p. 663 (where Herolt, Promptuarium Exemplorum, No. 355, is 
cited), and Herbert, 558, and 701. It is also found in the Gesta 
Romanorum, cap. 202, and is evidently based on the story in the 
Vitae Patrum (Migne, P. L. vol. 74, col. 129) of Abbot Elias, who 
sees in a vision the decaying remains of a beautiful woman. The 
story is told in an Old-German ms. (see A. Schénbach, Mitthei- 
lungen aus altdeutschen Handschriften, Neuntes Stiick, in Sitz- 
ungsberichte der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 156, 2. Abhandlung, p. 19, Wien, 1907) of the 
church in its early and later state: “sum mater Ecclesia, que in 
primo statu quasi in anteriori parte sanctis, apostolis, martyribus. 
confessoribus fui pulcherrima et decenter ornata, sed moto a parte 
posteriori, id est, postrema parte, in modernis prelatis sum putrida 
et ignominia plena et argentum meum versum est mihi in scoriam.” 

More interesting, however, is the use made of this eremplum by 
two German poets, Konrad von Wiirzburg (Der werlde lén, in 
Benecke’s Wigalois, pp. lv, ff.), and Walther von der Vogelweide 
(Fré Welt, in edition of W. Wilmanns, Halle, 1883, p. 354). 

In No. 11 (also incorrectly attributed to Cronica tripartita) 
occurs the familiar incident of the king (“rex in Ybernia”) who 
will bestow his daughter’s hand only on the suitor who solves three 
questions: what is the most horrible, most useful, and strongest 
thing in the world. The frame of the story is found in the Gesta 
Romanorum, cap. 70, but the questions are different. No. 28, 
“The chaste empress” (also attributed to Cronica tripartita) who 
is defamed by brother-in-law, whom she afterwards cures of leprosy. 
This story is sometimes given as a miracle of the Virgin (see Ward, 
Cat. 11, p. 680). It belongs to the Crescentia cycle, for which see 
Dr. Stefanovie’s monograph in Romanische Forschungen, XX1x 
(1911), 461-556 ; an extensive bibliography is given in pp. 552-556. 
No. 43, the story of the wicked knight, who as penance for his sins 
is enjoined to watch in silence for a night in a church. The devil 
in various forms endeavors to lure him forth or to make him 
break his silence. He perseveres until day, and afterwards lives a 
pious life. Besides the references to Herbert which Klapper men- 
tions, may be added: pp. 485, 504, 568, and 659. No. 87, “ Devil 
in Service,” also a miracle of the Virgin (see Ward, Cat. 11, p. 628). 
to Klapper’s references may be added: Herbert, pp. 53, 85, 395, 
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506, 537, 638, 648, and 688, and Crane’s Miracles of the Virgin, 
No. 26. The literature of the subject is given in Kohler’s Kl. 
Schriften, 11, 613-619. No. 111, the very beautiful story of the 
daughter of a heathen king who saw a fair flower in the garden and 
began to reflect how much more beautiful must be the creator of all 
flowers. She is betrothed to a youth and on her wedding day asks 
permission to go into the garden and worship the god of flowers. 
An angel appears to her and carries her away to a convent in a 
Christian land, where she spends the rest of her life asa nun. I do 
not know of any parallel among medieval exempla, although the 
theme “ Marienbriutigam” is widely spread and was used by 
Mérimée in his story La Vénus d’Ille, see also Crane’s Miracles of 
the Virgin, No. 20. The story was early known in Germany, and a 
volkslied on this subject was in circulation as early as 1658. The 
version printed in Docen’s Miscellanea, 1, 263, begins: 

Ein Soldan hiitt ein Téchterlein 

Die war fruh aufgestanden, 

Zu pfliicken schiéne Bliimelein 

In ihres Vaters Garten. 


Other versions are in Mittler’s Deutsche Volkslieder, 2d ed. 1865, 
Nos. 460, 461. No. 150, “ Young Italian Duke in Paradise,” a 
youth on his wedding day invites a poor old man to the feast and 
becomes so much interested in him that he asks him to remain. He 
refuses, but says he will send his ass on the morrow to convey the 
prince to his abode. There in a royal mansion three hundred years 
pass unnoticed. Finally, the youth returns home, tells his story, is 
led to his parents’ grave and asks to have the tomb of his betrothed 
opened. The body is fresh and fair and stretches out its hands to 
the prince who dies in its arms. The literature of the story, which 
is not frequent in exempla-collections, may be found in K@éhler’s 
Kl. Schriften, 11, 224. There is only one version in Herbert, p. 
584.° No. 164, “ The Dead Guest,” a drunkard passing through a 


* The miraculous lapse of time is also found in No. 167, a variant of No. 
85. In the first story a priest who has two churches to serve, is met on 
Christmas by a beautiful maiden who tells him that the Virgin has sent for 
him to say mass. She takes him into a beautiful church, where he per- 
forms service, and then the maiden leads him to his own church. A hun- 
dred years have elapsed and he finds every thing changed and is deemed a 
madman until he establishes his identity. He enters a cloister of Gray 
Monks and dies in the service of the Virgin. 
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cemetery invites a skull to sup with him. It comes with its body in 
terrible shape, and in turn invites the host to sup with him in a 
week in the place where he was found. The guest goes there and is 
carried by a whirlwind to a deserted castle, and given a seat in a 
gloomy corner at a wretchedly served table. The host tells his 
story, how he was a judge neglectful of his office and bibulous. 
He urges his guest to return home and do good works. This is one 
of the few versions of the “ Don Juan” legend found in medieval 
sermon-books. One is given in Herbert, 464 (quite different, how- 
ever), and another is in Klapper’s Hxrempla, 1911, No. 46, see 
Klapper’s article Die Quellen der Sage vom toten Gaste in Fest- 
schrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Universitat zu Breslau, 1911, pp. 
202-231. No. 166, “The Ring of Contrition,” a sinner is told 
that his sins will be forgiven when he sees that his tears falling on 
a ring which he wears are turned into a gem. He visits the Pope. 
who prays that he may be granted the true tears of contrition 
When he returned home and once wept bitterly, a tear fell on the 
ring and was turned into a gem. Klapper gives no parallels and I 
know of none. No. 181, a very interesting version of the story of 
the captive crusader whom the devil promises to carry home if he 
will renounce the aid of the Virgin and saints. The devil performs 
his part, but the crusader calls on the Virgin who delivers him. 
A similar story is in Klapper, 1911, No. 55. There are two French 
versions of this theme in Herbert, Cat. pp. 444, 719, where the hero 
is a “ Conte de Chartres.” Other versions more or less connected 
with the story in Cesarius of Heisterbach, vit, 59, are mentioned 
by Herbert, pp. 363, 508, 590. This theme is used by Boccaccio. 
x, 9, in liis splendid story of Messer Torello (see Rajna in Romania, 
VI, pp. 359-368). No. 188, a dying king divides his realm between 
his four sons, but retains a tree worth his whole kingdom. Each 
son in turn begs for it and receives, one the boughs, another the 
bark, the third the roots, and the fourth the fruit. Before their 
father’s death the sons quarreled over their shares in the tree, and 
to settle their dispute the father ordered himself to be set up 
against the wall and his sons to shoot at him with a bow, the one 
who came nearest his heart to receive the whole tree. The fourth 
son, when it came his turn, threw away his bow in tears, and 
refused to kill his father. The story is followed by a prolix morali- 
zation after the style of the Gesta Romanorum, in which the story 
occurs in various forms (Nos. 45, 196, and 262). There are many 
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references in Herbert: 176 (told of Alexander and his three sons, 
“ Refert Trimegistus in libro suo de ortu Dei,”) 191, 206, 444, 529, 
563, 608, 652, and 684. The story is also in Klapper’s earlier col- 
lection, No. 96. <A very interesting examination of this story by 
Theodor Zachariae has just appeared in the Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fir Volkskunde, 25. Jahrgang, Heft 1-2, 1915, pp. 314-326, “ Ein 
salomonisches Urteil.” This double number, it may be remarked, 
is dedicated to Max Roediger in honor of the twenty-fifth year of 
the existence of the Verein fiir Volkskunde. A very romantic 
story, and rare in this complete version, is found in No. 194, in 
which a king of three realms sends his only son to study at Paris. 
On the king’s death the nobles revolt against the queen who makes 
a compact with the devil to receive aid against her enemies. She 
renounces the Trinity and Virgin, and seals her compact with her 
blood. From year to year she has to obey commands of demons in 
order to conquer the three kingdoms, and expels clergy, destroys 
churches, makes incest lawful, kills the poor, etc. The son, still 
engaged in his studies, hears these things and being himself skilled 
in necromancy, summons a demon and asks him how his mother 
from being poor has obtained the three kingdoms. He has himself 
conveyed by the demons to the palace, upbraids his mother for her 
wickedness, and offers to do penance for her. She is overwhelmed 
with contrition and is carried off to purgatory by the demons. 
After ten years of penance in the desert, the son goes to Rome and 
St. Sylvester gives him a dry bough and tells him that when it 
produces fruit he can aid his mother by his prayers. In three years 
the dry bough grows into a lofty tree bearing eight apples, which 
the son takes to St. Sylvester, who ordains him a priest. At his 
first mass he has a vision of his mother in a special place, near 
hell, but not in it, subject to ineffable torments. In spite of these 
she smiles and explains that it is because she was deemed worthy to 
bear a son by whose counsels she was led to contrition and by whose 
penance and prayers she has escaped hell, and will be delivered from 
her torments when he has said thirty masses. Only the Virgin can 
get from Lucifer the compact written with her blood, and when 
the document falls upon the altar, the son will know that his mother 
is finally delivered. This happens and the son converts the three 
kingdoms to the Christian faith, repairs the churches and restores 
divine worship. The only complete parallel to this story is found 
in a Ms. of the British Museum (Additional 21147, Herbert, 702), 
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which once belonged to the Carthusians at Erfurt. The various 
incidents of the story, such as the son doing penance for mother 
(Herbert, 407), the blossoming of the dry staff (see Liebrecht’s 
edition of the Otia Imperialia of Gervaise of Tilbury, pp. 22, 112), 
the son who releases his mother from purgatory after a year of 
masses (Herbert, 260), and, finally, the mother who smiles in her 
torments because she will be freed after thirty years by the first 
mass of a youth of her family (Klapper, 1911, No. 18), are found 
in various exempla separately. The last of the notable stories 
which we shall mention is No. 205, in which travellers in a desert 
find a naked man who tells them that a certain king had a treasure 
tower which could not be entered as long as the guardian was awake, 
and to keep him so, the king gave him a precious stone, which made 
him wakeful as long as he held it in his hands. Any one who let it 
fall was subject to the penalty of death. The naked man in the 
desert had been guilty of this negligence and was fleeing from the 
king’s officers. No parallel is given by Klapper and I know of none. 

Finally, I shall mention the stories for which no parallels are 
given by Klapper. Nos. 1, 4, 12, are visions in which the Christ- 
child appears to a devout maiden, in No. 15, to a pious youth. 
Similar visions in connection with the Eucharist are very common, 
but I do not know of any exact parallels to the stories just men- 
tioned. No. 10, two brothers are seen by an abbot in a vision, one 
raised above earth by angels, the other protected against attacks of 
demons: one brother had overcome temptations, the other had not. 
No. 18, a hermit serves a sick man twenty-five years and sees his 
soul carried to heaven by choirs of angels. No. 22, a certain priest 
appears after death to a friend, wearing a scarlet cloak with golden 
ornaments, signifying the sinners he had converted; one special 
ornament is for a sinner for whose salvation all had despaired. 
No. 27, a monk does not restrain his tongue and after his death his 
body is found burnt down to his waist. This story is usually told 
of a nun, see Crane’s Jacques de Vitry, No. 272, and Herbert, 23, 
ete. No. 30, a certain wicked count is converted by one preaching 
in a cemetery. After his death angels build him a tomb. No. 31, 
a recluse becomes a pilgrim and then a hermit before he pleases 
God. No. 35, a wicked man who postpones confession until the 
moment of death is prevented by the devil from speaking the words 
necessary for his salvation. No. 37, a soldier is converted by hear- 
ing read in church the story of the lepers who were told to show 
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themselves to the priests and were healed (Luke, xvii, 12-14). 
No. 40, two companions on finishing their studies, become, one a 
Cistercian, the other a mendicant, feigning dumbness. The sick 
son of a prince is healed by the prayers of the latter. No. 42, a 
wicked nobleman dies a horrible death and his body is found black- 
ened and torn by demons. No. 44, a nobleman apparently dead is 
given by the Virgin a brief lease of life in which to confess his 
sins. Similar stories are found in Ward, Cat. 11, pp. 633, 663. 
No. 65, a nun takes special care in washing and drying the altar 
linen and is rewarded by a vision of the Virgin placing the Christ- 
child on the corporal-cloth. No. 69, a priest carrying the Host to 
a sick man encounters a train of asses laden with grain, they make 
way for the priest. No. 74, a nun plans to leave her convent with 
a lover, but has a vision of her future punishment and deliverance 
by the Virgin. No. 78, a dying man gives signs of contrition, but 
after death the priest who buried him sees his grave emitting 
flames and learns from the deceased that the sorrow he showed 
on his deathbed was caused by his fear that his wife would remarry 
and dissipate his property. No. 81, a sinful priest has a vision 
of judgment and vows that he will enter the Cistercian order. 
No. 99, a wife teaches her wicked husband how to implore mercy 
on his deathbed. No. 103, a certain charitable man in Antioch 
never ate without the presence of the poor. One day he finds no 
poor, but meets three men at the city gate and invites them to 
enter. One of the strangers says the city cannot be saved; shakes 
his handkerchief and half the city falls into ruins. He raises his 
hand again and the rest of the city would have fallen, but his 
companions restrained him. The charitable man is told to go 
home, and, since his alms are acceptable, he will find his property 
unharmed. No. 104, a count releases a maiden who had vowed 
her chastity to the Virgin, and promises to build a convent and 
place the maiden in it. He is killed in a tournament, and buried 
without the cemetery. The Virgin appears in a vision to the bishop, 
and commands him to bury the count.with other Christians. His 
relatives on hearing this build a convent over his grave and in 
time the maiden becomes its abbess. No. 114, three companions 
are overtaken by a thunder-storm ; two are struck by lightning, the 
third is saved by repeating the words: ‘“ Verbum caro factum est.” 
No. 121, a certain man used to speak evil of priests, when, at ex- 
treme unction, the priest attempts to anoint his lips, his mouth 
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grows horribly large and covers his face; but by the priest’s prayers 
recovers its usual form. No. 124, a harlot is so impressed by a 
sermon on contrition that she rises in her place and begs the 
preacher to confess her. He replied that he would as soon as he 
had finished his sermon. She cried out that she would die if he 
did not confess her at once, and forthwith expired. The preacher 
calmed the tumult that arose and asked them to pray the Lord 
to reveal the sinner’s state. She suddenly revived and said she had 
gone to eternal life without the pains of purgatory, on account of 
her abundant contrition. Klapper has overlooked the parallels in 
Herbert, 259, 526, 595, 667, 689, ete., and Ward, Cat. 1, 677. 
No. 128, a hermit burns his fingers in a candle to extinguish his 
lust. Besides Klapper’s reference to the Vitae Patrum, see Jacques 
de Vitry, No. 246, and Herbert, 20, 53, 66, 468, and 563. No. 
135, a disciple in a cave of the Thebaid resists sleep seven times 
and his master in a vision sees him rewarded with seven crowns. 
Klapper has overlooked the source of this story, which is the Vitae 
Patrum, Migne, |xxiii, col. 903, see also Herbert, 72. No. 136, 
two hermits are so absorbed in their pious conversations that they 
do not notice the lapse of time and so fail to keep Lent. No. 137, 
two tailors, one married, one not; the former is pious and supports 
wife and children, the latter cannot support himself. His comrade 
takes him to church to see where he has his treasure, and tells him 
it consists in the text: “ First seek the kingdom of God and all 
things shall be added unto you.” No. 145, an anecdote of Alanus 
ab Insulis, who says the poor man is the king and emperor of the 
whole world, because he seeks nothing, and possessing nothing, he 
fears not to lose anything. No. 151, a recluse is deceived by the 
devil who assumes the form of an angel of light. This is very like 
a story in Cesarius of Heisterbach, v, 47 (ed. Strange, 1, 339). 
No. 152, a youth who has led a perfect life for six years in the 
desert, is lured away by devil with false news from home. Klapper 
has overlooked the fact that this story is from the Vitae Patrum, 
Migne, Ixxiii, col. 899; see also Herbert, 328, 331, 334, 567, 716. 
No. 160, the monk who is often moved to anger leaves his monas- 
tery and goes to a solitary place where he will have no one to 
quarrel with. He flies, however, into a passion when his water-jat 
is overset. Klapper has overlooked the source of this story, which 
is also from the Vitae Patrum, Migne, |xxiii, cols. 778, 901; see 
also Herbert, 547, 569, and 583. No. 162, a monk suffers accidia, 
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and is told it is because he does not reflect sufficiently upon the 
peace which is hoped for and the torments which are feared. This 
story is also from the Vitae Patrum, Migne, |xxiii, col. 780. No. 
174, a nun is seduced by a cleric and becomes a harlot. In order to 
honor the feast of the Purification of the Virgin she takes refuge 
in a granary outside of the town. There she has a vision of judg- 
ment, in which she tries to enter a church of the Virgin, but is 
repulsed by Christ, who commands the demons to plunge her in 
everlasting fire. The Virgin intercedes with her Son and He orders 
the sinner to be released from her torments. She awakes from 
her vision to find the whole of her body as black as a coal, and so 
it remained until her death and many were edified by her example. 
No. 175, Paul, the first hermit, is visited by a man possessed of a 
devil, who describes to him the joys of heaven. I cannot find this 
story in the Vitae Patrum, where it would seem to belong. No. 
178, St. Macharius has a vision of two deathbeds, one of a sinner, 
the other of a poor man. Klapper’s reference to No. 89 is incor- 
rect. The story is in the Vitae Patrum, Migne, |xxiii, col. 1011; 
see also Herbert, 456, and Ward, Cat., 11, p. 665. No. 191, a monk 
chaste from his birth confesses only once a year. He has a vision 
of judgment, in which the Virgin pleads with her Son to forgive 
the monk’s negligence, which He does. No. 192, a certain monk 
has a vision of the Virgin sprinkling with holy water some of the 
cells and their occupants and passing by one monk whom she de- 
clares to be unprepared. The Vitae Patrum is incorrectly cited 
as the source of this story. A somewhat similar story is in Cxesarius 
of Heisterbach, vii, 14; see also Herbert, 468. No. 195, a noble 
youth devoted to the Virgin, but worldly-minded, falls ill and ap- 
parently dies. He revives, however, and relates how the Virgin 
obtained a respite for him in order to repair the harm he had done 
to the church and the poor. A similar story of a cleric is in Ward, 
Cat., 11, 663. No. 197%, a monk who had lived forty years in the 
desert, prays the Lord to show him what his merit is. The divine 
voice says that he has not yet attained the merit of a poor woman 
who serves in the baths. The monk visits her and sees in visions 
how she has intimate intercourse with the Virgin and her Son, and 
learns that she is a king’s daughter who renounced all to serve the 
poor. A similar story is told of St. Macharius and two good women 
in the Vitae Patrum, Migne, Ixxiii, cols. 778, 1013. Nos. 198 and 
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199 are stories of life prolonged to afford time for penance, as in 
No. 195, cited above. 

Of special interest is the group of stories, Nos. 165 to 199, which, 
as the editor says, affords ample parallels to stories in the preceding 
group, and are also remarkable for the very extensive moralizations 
attached to them, which connect them with the collections of moral- 
ized stories such as the Scala Celi and Gesta Romanorum. Cer- 
tain stories of this group seem originally to have been complete 
sermons. 

We should say in conclusion that Dr. Klapper has given a Ger- 
man translation of the Latin text to enable those who are interested 
only in the subject matter of the stories to acquaint themselves 
more rapidly with it. There is also an excellent index which en- 
ables the student to find readily the numerous story-themes in the 
exempla. Dr. Klapper’s work is in every way worthy of inclusion 
in the valuable series issued under the patronage of the Schlesische 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde. 

T. F. Crane. 


Cornell University. 





Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen. Eine Ubersicht von 
AxeL Kock. Lund, C. W. K. Glerup: Leipzig, Otto Harras- 
sowitz (1916). v—+ 391 pp. —Kr. 7, 50 (ca. $2.25). 

Der durch zahlreiche wichtige Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der 
nordischen und der altgermanischen Sprachgeschichte wohlbe- 
kannte Verfasser hatte seit dem Jahre 1911 in den Rektoratspro- 
grammen der Universitit Lund eine Reihe von Abhandlungen iiber 
den Umlaut und die Brechung im Altschwedischen erscheinen 
lassen, die in dieser Schrift (die zugleich im 12. Bde. der Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Abt. 1 erscheint) vereinigt sind. 
Sie enthalten in ihrer Vereinigung eine zusammenfassende, tiber- 
sichtlich geordnete Behandlung des auf dem Titel genannten 
Gegenstandes. 

Fiir keine altgermanische Sprache sind die Erscheinungen des 
Umlautes und der Brechung bis jetzt so eingehend dargestellt, wie 
hier fiir das Altschwedische. Und doch ist der Verf. offenbar 
bemiiht gewesen, sich zu beschrinken. Seine Behandlung ist 
durchaus knapp, der Umfang des Buches vorwiegend durch die 
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Fiille des herangezogenen Materials bedingt, zu welchem alle 
Epochen der schwedischen Sprache, bis auf die heutigen Dialekte 
herab, beisteuern. Neben dem Schwedischen sind durchweg auch 
die iibrigen Glieder des altnordischen Sprachzweiges herangezogen. 
Der Verf. bemerkt also 8S. 1v mit Recht, dass er seiner Schrift den 
Titel hatte geben kénnen: “ Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwed- 
ischen unter Beriicksichtigung der andern altnordischen Sprachen.” 
Uber den Bereich des Altnordischen jedoch geht die Darstellung 
selten hinaus. Bei Lauterscheinungen, die das Nordische, wie es 
namentlich beim Umlaut der Fall ist, bis zu einem gewissen 
Grade mit andern altgermanischen Sprachen teilt, hat diese 
isolierende Behandlung ihre Bedenken. Man lauft standig Gefahr, 
vom Standpunkte der Einzelsprache aus Deutungen zu geben, die 
auf das Gesamtgebiet nicht recht passen. in Beispiel geniige 
hier, dies zu erliutern. S. 17 wird das Fehlen des Umlautes in 
isl. hunang (ntr.), aschwed. hunagh (ntr.), hunagher (m.) darauf 
zuriickgefiihrt, “dass das Wort zu urnordischer Zeit Fortis fakul- 
tativ auf der zweiten Silbe hatte (huna’ng-).” Dagegen sollen 
aschwed. honagh (ntr.), honagher (m.) auf die Betonung hu’nang 
weisen. Diese Erklirung, die den Unterschied der Vokale in der 
ersten Silbe von einem Betonungsunterschiede abhangig macht, 
der sich an die Form mit zwei Nasalen kniipfte, lasst sich nur sehr 
gezwungen auf das Verhiltnis von asiichs. honeg- : huneg- (Belege 
bei Gallée, Vorstudien z. e. altniederdt. Worterbuche, S. 146 u. 
155) oder von ahd. honag : honang (Graff. Iv, 961) anwenden.* 
Mehr als derartige Einzelheiten fallt ein andrer Umstand ins 
Gewicht. An der Spitze der nordischen Sprachen steht fiir den 
Verf. naturgemiiss das Urnordische, die gemeinsame Grundlage 
des Ost- und des Westnordischen. Und zwar schwebt ihm diese 
Sprache iiberall—auch da, wo er die urnordischen Formen nicht 
ausdriicklich rekonstruiert—als eine der Altesten germanischen 
Sprachen vor: altertiimlich namentlich auch dem Gotischen gegen- 


1 Kock hilt anscheinend die Form mit zwei Nasalen fiir die iiltere, und 
allerdings wiirde ja hunag- aus hunang- sich nach Art der von Edw. 
Schrider, ZfdA. xxxvu, 124 ff. klargestellten Fiille wie Kémi(n)g, Pfen- 
ni(n)g begreifen lassen, in denen die Lautfolge n—ng zu n—g vereinfacht 
ist. Aber man darf nicht iibersehen, dass auch der umgekehrte Laut- 
wandel vorkommt, z. B. in nhd. genung, der aus Goethes Faust und sonst 
bekannten Nebenform zu genug. Dafiir, dass huna(n)g zu der letzteren 
Kategorie gehirt, spricht das Althochdeutsche, wo honang statt des iilteren 
honag erst bei Notker auftritt. 
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iiber in ihrem Vokalismus und in der Bewahrung alter Vokale der 
Endsilben, die dem Gotischen fehlen. Der Verf. steht mit dieser 
Anschauung nicht allein. Sie griindet sich in erster Linie auf 
Bugges Auffassung der Sprache der iltesten nordischen Runenin- 
schriften und wird heutzutage wohl so ziemlich von allen skan- 
dinavischen Sprachforschern geteilt. Der Auffassung der nord- 
ischen Gelehrten kamen die Ansichten deutscher Germanisten ent- 
gegen. Die Entdeckung des “ gemein-europiischen e” fiihrte zu 
der Ansicht, der Vokalismus der westgermanischen Sprachen und 
des Altnordischen sei vielfach urspriinglicher, als der des Gotischen. 
Als dann noch Sievers (PBB. vy, 101 ff.) in westgerm. Endsilben 
Reste eines im Gotischen nicht mehr vorhandenen 7 bei einigen 
Formen der alten i-Stiimme entdeckt zu haben schien, galt die 
Sache als zu gunsten Bugges entschieden. Das Gotische erschien 
nunmehr, was die Altertiimlichkeit anlangt, als eine Sprache un- 
tergeordneten Ranges, deren Wert man ehemals iiberschatzt habe. 
Aus der germanischen Grammatik ist diese Lehre heute schon in 
die vergleichende indogermanische Grammatik tibergegangen. 
Allerdings ist diese Anschauung nicht ohne Widerspruch geblie- 
ben. Schon in den Jahren 1869 u. 1871 wandte sich Konr. Gis- 
lason in den Aarbdger f. nord. Oldk. og Hist. gegen Bugges gram- 
matische Folgerungen aus den ilteren Runeninschriften. Einwen- 
dungen gegen Sievers brachten Heinzel und Scherer in der 2. Aufl. 
von Scherers zGDS. (1878) S. 611-618 vor. In einem kurzen 
Aufsatze “Zum vokal. Auslautsgesetze der german. Sprachen,” 
Mod. Lang. Notes xx (1905), 129-131, habe ich die Untersuchung 
der hier schwebenden Fragen wieder aufgenommen und z. B. der 
Sieversschen Theorie gegeniiber geltend gemacht, dass die schein- 
baren Reste alter 7-Stimme des Ags. und andrer westgerm. 
Sprachen, wie wint, stedi, sich als Neubildungen nach den alten 
ja-Stimmen (z. B. ags. here, ende=got. harjis, andeis) ansehen 
lassen, die mit dem Aussterben der alten i-Deklination als beson- 
derer Flexionsklasse zusammenhingen. Fiir die 1. sing. des schw. 
Priteritums habe ich spiter Gislasons Auffassung, durch welche der 
Theorie Bugges eine ihrer wesentlichsten Stiitzen entzogen wird, in 
der Schrift Das schw. Prat. u. seine Vorgeschichte S. 129-137 ein- 
gehend zu begriinden gesucht. Wiahrend es sich in den genannten 
Arbeiten wesentlich um den Vokalismus der Endsilben handelt, 
habe ich in dem Aufsatze “Segimer” (JHE&GPh., v1, 253-306) 
die alte Ansicht wieder zu Ehren zu bringen gesucht, dass das Got- 
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ische iiberall da, wo es dem westgerm. e ein kurzes 7 gegeniiberstellt, 
den urgerm. Standpunkt gewahrt hat. 

Im Interesse der Sache und zu meiner eignen Belehrung hatte 
ich gewiinscht, dass Prof. Kock die dieser Richtung angehdérigen 
Aufsitze nachgepriift und sich mit ihnen auseinandergesetzt hatte 
um so mehr, als sie bis jetzt nur wenig Beachtung gefunden haben. 
Nicht nur Zustimmung sondern auch Einwinde von seiner Seite 
wiren willkommen gewesen. Aber es gehért offenbar zu der schon 
hervorgehobenen Beschrinkung, die sich der Verf. auferlegt hat, 
dass er sich des Urnordischen in der Form bedient, in welcher es 
nach den jetzt gangbaren Theorien rekonstruiert wird, ohne die 
Grundlagen dieser Rekonstruktion von neuem zu erortern. 

Diese Selbstbeschrinkung hat der Verf. auch einem Aufsatze 
gegeniiber geiibt, der seinem Thema noch niaher liegt, naimlich L. 
F. Lafflers “ Bidrag till laran om t-omljudet med sarskild. hansyn 
till tiden for den germaniska sprakenheten ” ? (in der Nord. tidskr. 
for filol. og pedag., N.R. 11, Kopenhagen 1875-76). Léaffler hat 
hier angenommen, die gotische Brechung des i und uw vor r und h 
(genauer: die Regel, wonach dieselben Vokale, welche sonst als 4 
und wu vorliegen, vor r und h als at und au, d. i. é und 6 erscheinen) 
stamme aus dem Urgermanischen. Nicht nur hat nach Liffler diese 
Art der “ Brechung” friiher einmal auch im Nordischen und 
Westgermanischen bestanden, sondern es lassen sich ihre Spuren 
-hier noch nachweisen. Zustimmung hat Léffler, so viel ich weiss, 
bisher nur bei v. Borries, Das erste Stadium des i-Umlautes im 
Germanischen (Dissertation, Strassburg 1887) gefunden. Aber 
darauf kommt es ja nicht an. Leider ist diese—wie ich jetzt 
glaube, richtige—Auffassung der gotischen Brechung bei Liiffler 
mit der unhaltbaren Theorie von dem hohen Alter des westgerm.- 
nordischen e (gegeniiber gotischem 7) verquickt. Auch hat er die 
Argumente, die sich zu gunsten seiner Auffassung der gotischen 
Brechung vorbringen lassen, keineswegs erschépft.* 

Stellt man sich hinsichtlich des westgerm. e auf den Standpunkt, 


? Beitrag zur Lehre vom i-Umlaut mit besondrer Riicksicht auf die Zeit 
vor der germanischen Spracheinheit. 

* Es tritt z. B. bei Liiffer nicht geniigend hervor, dass die gotische Regel 
im Westgerm.-Nordischen bei einsilbigen Formen bestehen blieb, wiihrend 
sie in mehrsilbigen Formen der neuen Gleichgewichtsregel weichen musste. 
Freilich sind dabei namentlich in der. Deklination die einsilbigen Formen 
vielfach durch die demselben Paradigma angehérigen mehrsilbigen beein- 
flusst. 
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den ich in dem Aufsatze “ Segimer ” eingenommen habe und ver- 
bindet man damit Lifflers Auffassung der gotischen Brechung, so 
gelangt man fiir den germanischen Vokalismus zu einem iiber- 
raschend einfachen Ergebnisse. Man erkennt, dass der urgerman- 
ische Vokalismus im Gotischen erhalten ist: noch viel getreuer 
erhalten, als Jakob Grimm anzunehmen wagte, dem hier seine 
Theorie von dem hohen Alter der drei “ Urvokale ” und der Unur- 
spriinglichkeit jeglicher “Brechung” im Wege stand. Dem 
Gotischen gegeniiber fiihren das Nordische und die westgerman- 
ischen Sprachen im grossen und ganzen ein System durch, in 
welchem der Vokal der Stammsilbe dem der Endung halb oder 
ganz entgegenkommt. Vor mittlerem Vokal, insbesondere vor 
einem a oder 6 der Endung, senken sich hohe Vokale (d. h. i und ~) 
der Stammsilbe zu den mittleren Vokalen e und o (Holzmanns 
a-Umlaut) ; vor hohem Vokal der Endung dagegen heben sich e und 
o der Stammsilbe zu i und vw. Daher z. B. westgerm. (ahd.) biris 
fiir got. bairis d.i. béris) und westg. neman fiir got. niman, neben 
westg. (ahd.) nimis = got. nimis und westg. beran = got. bairan 
(d. i. béran). Bei nimis und beran lag im Westgermanischen kein 
Grund zur Anderung vor, da das Gleichgewicht hier schon im 
Gotischen vorhanden war, wohl aber bei got. niman und bairis 
(==béris), wo Stammvokal und Endung im Gotischen (wie im 
Urgermanischen) auf ungleicher Stufe standen. Die Ausgleichung 
zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokalen findet nur statt bei kurzem 
Stammvokal und bei dem alten Diphthong iv. Bei langen Vokalen 
der Stammsilbe dagegen nimmt man an dem Unterschiede der 
Zungenstellung zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokal keinen 
Anstoss. Weitere Einschrinkungen erleidet die Gleichgewichtsregel 
durch konsonantische Einfliisse. Diese Einfliisse machen sich in 
den verschiedenen aussergotischen Sprachen nicht ganz in derselben 
Weise geltend. Aber darin stimmen alle iiberein, dass die gotischen 
Stammvokale unversehrt bleiben, wenn sie unmittelbar vor Nasal +- 
Konsonant stehen. Endlich wird die lautliche Regelung vielfach 
durch Analogiebildungen durchkreuzt. 

Ich gedenke diese hier in aller Kiirze skizzierte Theorie dem- 
nichst an andrer Stelle eingehend zu begriinden. Inzwischen sei 
den Fachgenossen neben der reichhaltigen und lehrreichen Schrift 
Axel Kocks namentlich auch der fast in Vergessenheit geratene 


Aufsatz Liafflers zu eingehendem Studium emfohlen. 
‘ 


Johns Hopkins University. HERMANN COLLITZ. 
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Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1725. Edited by 
Willard Higley Durham, Ph.D. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 


One aim of this volume is to reprint “a group of representative 
critical essays,” most of which are not readily accessible elsewhere. 
Dr. Durham thinks, rightly, that historians of literature need to 
study the criticism of this period as a means of correcting historical 
misconceptions of it. To reprint well-known papers from the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian was hardly necessary, but other- 
wise the selections are very helpful. The editor, to be sure, feels 
called upon to depreciate Welsted, but quite needlessly. In such 
company it is superfluous to call any one a “complacent medioc- 
rity ;’ and as for the vitality of Welsted’s notions, his remarks on 
imitation, on the then popular “ arts of poetry,” and especially on 
the imagination, seem to the reviewer as just and as emphatic, if 
not so well known and influential, as Pope’s deservedly famous cel- 
ebration of Homer’s creative power. 

A second purpose of the work is to “ make necessary a recon- 
sideration of many generalizations which have heretofore been 
commonly received.” In brief, Dr. Durham strikes sturdy blows 
at the notion of unanimity in the critical views of the time and at 
the tendency common nowadays to “ pigeon-hole ” literary men— 
or dogmas—of the period as either “classical” or “romantic.” 
Such blows need to be struck. We shall never arrive at a just con- 
ception of eighteenth-century literature until we throw cverboard 
for good and all the terms “ romantic” and “ classical” or come 
to regard them, with Dr. Durham, as representing two permanent 
tendencies of the human mind. “Sometimes one is dominant, 
sometimes the other; but in greater or less degree both are there. 
It is merely a question of preponderance ” (page xlii). 

But of the aggressive effectiveness of Dr. Durham’s volume in 
accomplishing reform one may be doubtful. The generalizations 
commonly accepted about the “evolution” of eighteenth-century 
romanticism are so easy and schematic that they can be displaced 
only with difficulty. The essays of nine men alone, however illus- 
trious, will hardly suffice. The obscure views of the ninety and 
nine unknown writers cited as parallels would greatly strengthen 
the force of statements, which may now, we fear, be comfortably 
set down as “the opinions of the enlightened few and not the 


‘ 
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general taste.” Nevertheless Dr. Durham’s work is good seed, 
and will have the approbation of every careful student. 

In the notes the editor is perhaps less satisfying, tho he has 
done much careful and valuable work especially in clarifying vague 
citations or allusions. Professor Spingarn’s work with the critical 
essays of the preceding century has led us to desire something 
more. We wish for parallel utterances such as would enable us 
to see how widely contemporary critics agreed with the views re- 
printed in this volume and how clearly the influence of these essays 
may be seen in later critics. More notes like that which tells us 
that in the instance of Gildon’s Art of Poetry no second edition was 
demanded would be appreciated; for such a note helps to define 
the popularity of Gildon’s work. But we need additional comment 
to enforce the notion that this type of criticism did not dominate 
the period. That might be drawn from a letter from Dr. George 
Sewell printed in The Post-man Robb’d of his Mail (1719), page 
269, which objects that the work does not say enough “on 
the Enthusiasm of Poetry,” tho Dr. Sewell expects “the Sale 
will answer its Worth.” The friendly retort to this objection 
(ibid., p. 270) is also interesting. Lack of sale was not due to 
lack of “ puffing;” for the Weekly Journal or Saturday’s Post for 
3 January 1719 spoke of the work as being “ approved of as the 
best Treatise of this Nature hitherto extant.” If the best enjoys 
no second edition, the inference is obvious. Again, Dr. Durham 
might have given us a note telling us of the famous wrath of 
Mme. Dacier at Pope’s description of Homer (here page 324) as 
a “wild Paradise” rather than an “ order’d Garden.” Of course 
consistent citation showing parallels or influences would require 
much preliminary reading, but the notes as they stand show that 
Dr. Durham has already done this reading. 

The bibliography is excellent both in completeness and accuracy. 
In its field it has no competitors. It may, however, be pardonable 
to specify some titles not in Dr. Durham’s list, tho few of the 
additions are of high importance and some might be ruled out by 
a rigid definition of criticism. Among translations from foreign 
criticism might be noted The Advices from Parnassus, and the 
Poetical Touchstone of Trajano Boccalini, translated by several 
hands (1706). Altho not exactly criticism, Boccalini’s Ragguagli 
are interesting inasmuch as they created a critical genre in 
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the common “ Parnassus vision.” The 1706 translation was not 
the first, but it seems to have been the most popular. To the Ozell- 
Broom-Oldisworth Homer was added before 1722 Mme. Dacier’s 
rather frequently quoted preface; and the “ Works” of St. Evre- 
mond were published in translation in 1700 and 1714. The first 
two of these three works find mention in Dr. Durham’s notes, 
which perhaps excuses their absence from the bibliography. Among 
anonymous English works omitted, is The Post-Man Robb’d of 
his Mail: or, the Packet broke open (1719), ascribed to Gildon 
and other ignoli, who modestly call themselves “ the best wits of 
the present Age.” The book contains considerable critical matter, 
especially with regard to the drama. Crito: or a Dialogue on 
Beauty (1725) by “Sir Harry Beaumont” (Joseph Spence) 
should find a place here, and so most certainly should Swift’s 
Letter to a Young Gentleman, Lately enter’d into Holy Orders 
(1721) because of its famous discussion of prose style. John 
Sheffield was a Duke among the critics; hence possibly his 
“Works ” (1723) should be noted. A more interesting critical 
piece than most of these mentioned is Parnell’s “ Preface to the 
Life of Zoilus” (1717) published originally with his translation 
of the Battle of the Frogs and the Mice. ‘This contains an “ in- 
spired ” defense of Pope’s methods in translating the J/liad; 
it shows where Pope feared attack, and its discussion of Pope’s 
intended style, its apology for the use of rime instead of the 
blank verse which, it seems, might have been expected, should be 
interesting to those of us who are anxious to have hasty generali- 
zations about Pope and his period reconsidered. This leads into 
the field of Popeana, which Dr. Durham perhaps wisely avoided ; 
but Parnell’s defense is one of the most valuable pieces of the 
criticism of Pope before Spence’s Essay on Mr. Pope’s Odyssey, 
and hence deserves a place in Dr. Durham’s excellent list. 


GEORGE SHERBURN. 
The University of Chicago. 
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THE C&DMONIAN Exodus 492 


In Blackburn’s edition, Grein’s Sprachschatz, and all the dic- 
tionaries wélbenn is taken as the single instance of a compound 
meaning ‘deadly wound,’ though the sense is particularly incon- 
gruous in a passage describing the drowning of Pharaoh’s host, 
and the context leads one to expect some synonym for ‘sea.’ 
Hence Bouterwek’s suggestion welburnan. But why should not 
-benn be the well-attested by-form of bend which is discussed by 
Kluge in Anglia tv, 105-6 (cf. Paul’s Grundriss? 1, 379)? The 
sense would then be ‘ the death-bonds (1. e., the enveloping waves) 
seethed.’ The first element might conceivably be wel; but since 
the accents of this manuscript are no criterion of quantity, and 
wélrapas (Beowulf 1610) is only superficially parallel, it is better 
not +9 assume a new word. 

In the same line witrod is a well known crux. In Grein’s Sprach- 
schatz it is taken as a form of wigtrod, otherwise unrecorded. But 
the instances of wi- for wig- are all from considerably later manu- 
scripts, and often in combinations like wihaga, wigar where the loss 
of g is easily explained. I may therefore record a suggestion which 
Professor Napier mentioned shortly before his death, and which 
scarcely needs the benefit of his presentation. Read wut|per|trod, 
and render ‘God’s handiwork (the sea) fell upon their way of 


retreat.’ 
KENNETH SISAM. 


Oxford, England. 





OHG. Quecbrunno * 


All evidence bearing on the belief in a Fountain of Youth in and 
before medieval times is of particular interest since the appearance 
of Prof. E. W. Hopkins’ article on the subject in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, Xxvi (1905), i, 1-673 ii, 411-15. 
He shows that the conception was of Hindu origin and that it was 
not known in Europe until the twelfth century.* Grimm’s equat- 


* The suggestion of this note is due to Professor John A. Walz 
* Professor Hopkins distinguishes the rejuvenating fountain of the eagle 
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ing of OHG. quecbrunno and MHG. jungbrunnen, i. e., Fountain 
of Youth, (Deutsche Mythologie,* 488, n. 3), if the words are 
really synonymous, might be used as evidence for a native German 
belief in such a fountain prior to the twelfth century. Especial 
interest attaches only to the meaning of quecbrunno in OHG. for 
the existence of a Fountain of Youth in German belief at that 
time would contradict Prof. Hopkins’ conclusions. It will, how- 
ever, appear from the evidence below that the words cannot be 
equated. 

In a number of passages in OHG. the word is found in its literal 
meaning, “ lebendiges Wasser, sprudelnde Quelle.” * In some texts 
the “living water ” of the story of the Samaritan women is called 
quecbrunno. In that context the word had no peculiar significance 
for Tatian (Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch,® p. 49) has lebenti 
wazzar and Otfried, 11, 14, 26 (Braune, p. 114) reads springentan 
brunnon. ‘To a scribe of Notker’s Psalms the compound had no 
importance for he writes choche prunnen instead of checprunnen. 

Nor does quecbrunno and its variant Kochbrunnen mean any- 
thing more than “ bubbling spring” in later German. The most 
significant passage is a long description of the springs on Mt. 
Magdala in the life of Mary Magdalene (Mone’s Anzeiger fiir 
Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, Karlsruhe, 1839, vi11, 486) in which 
we might expect to find the rejuvenating power of the keckbrun- 
nen mentioned, if the word had that connotation. The figurative 
use of the word, as er was ein quecprunne der tugent (Parzival, 


(Psalms, 103: 5), which was well known in Europe before the twelfth cen- 
tury, from the Fountain of Youth for men. That the eagle’s fountain 
could, however, rejuvenate men appears in the Imram curaig Mailduin, 
Revue celtique, x, 79, § 30. 

’ Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 11, 311. The instances are 
Christus und die Samariterin, Braune, p. 145, 1. 11; a sermon on the Sa- 
maritan woman, Graff, Diutisca, 1, 381; Notker, Psalms, 45: 5 (in speak- 
ing of the inundatio sancti spiritus), ed. Piper, Freiburg i. B., 1882-95, 
ur, p. 174 and variant in m1, 154. The word is not peculiarly Alemannic, 
ef. Leitzmann, PBB, xxxr1x, 555. 

*Fons is glossed quecbrunn in Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Sumerlaten, 
Vienna, 1834, p. 49, 10. For instances in modern German, ef. DWb, vu, 
col. 2335; v, col. 379; Schmeller, Bayrisches Wb.,’ 11, p. 280; Kluge, Ety. 
Wb. (1915), p. 251. Quickborn, the title of Klaus Groth’s poems, has no 
mythical connotation. The instances in “ fragm. 18, 267,” i. e., C. H. Myl- 
ler, Sammlung deutscher gedichte aus dem 12. 13. 14. jahrhundert, Berlin, 
1785, m1 and Stidtechronik, 11, 535 (gloss on latex) have been inaccessible. 
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613, 9), has no mythical associations.° The collocation Du quel- 
lender kechrunne (Wilhelm von Oesterreich, ed. Regel, 7066) is 
unequivocal. ‘ 

Negative evidence is the fact that the fountain in which the eagle 
rejuvenates himself is not called quecbrunno in OHG. or later.® 
There is thus no instance of a Fountain of Youth for men in OHG. 


Washington University. ARCHER TAYLOR. 





THe INTERPRETATION OF Parzival 1, 26—2, 4. 
Parzival 1, 26—2, 4, is punctuated by Lachmann as follows: 


1,26 wer roufet mich da nie kein hair 
gewuohs, inne an miner hant? 
der hat vil nahe griffe erkant. 

sprich ich gein den vorhten och, 

daz glichet miner witze doch. 

2,1 ~+wil ich triwe vinden 
aldi si kan verswinden, 
als viur in dem brunnen 
unt daz tou von der sunnen? 


This punctuation is retained by Bartsch, Leitzmann, and Martin 
in their editions. In their commentaries on the passage in ques- 
tion, Lachmann, Bartsch, and Martin agree substantially in their 
interpretations. Martin translates: 


“Wer rauft mich, wo nie ein Haar gewachsen ist, innen in meiner Hand? 
der hat gar nahe zu greifen gelernt. 

Schrei ich aus Furcht hiervor 0! so sieht es noch, danach aus, dass ich 
bei Verstand bin. 

Werd ich aufrichtige Gesinnung finden da, wo sie zu schwinden pflegt 
wie Feuer im Quellwasser und der Tau vom Sonnenschein? ” 


This interpretation is accepted also by the translators Simrock, 
Botticher, San Marte, Pannier, and Weston. Béotticher, e. 4., 
translates : 

Sie wollen raufen, wo an mir 

Kein Hiirchen doch zu fassen ist. 

Sie wissen nah zu greifen! 

Wird mir bang vor solcher Not, 

So hat’s Erfahrung mich gelehrt. 
Wohlwollen werd’ ich schwerlich finden, 
Wo es stets verschwinden kann 

Wie Feuer, etc. 





5A Low Franconian parallel in Zs. f. d. a., x, 31. For the figure, ef. 
brunne alles guates, Otfried, 111, 14, 81. 

®° Karajan, Deutsche Sprachdenkmale, Vienna, 1846, p. 98; einen chochen 
brunnen (clearly a descriptive adjective; the form quoted in Deutsche My- 
thologie,* 11, p. 167 is inexact): Zs. f. d. a., vil, 143 (reprinted in Gries- 
haber, Deutsche predigten des 13. jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1844, 1, p. 29) 
reads einen kuelen brunnen. 
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In spite of this uniformity of punctuation among the editors 
and practical agreement in interpretation among the translators 
of Parzival, one can not but feel that the passage as commonly 
understood remains unduly obscure or forced, even when Wolfram’s 
well-known obscurity of style is taken into consideration. Appar- 
ently all critics have felt dissatisfied with their findings. One 
naive commentator, A. Baier, writes (Germania xxv, 404 Anm.) 
“Da ich aber die Stelle nicht geniigend zu erkliren vermag, halte 
ich sie fiir verdorben . . .” and thus cuts the Gordian knot easily. 

A simpler explanation of the passage than the prevailing one 
is possible, however, without emendation of the existing text, if 
the Lachmann tradition is abandoned and the punctuation of 
Piper’s edition (Deutsche Nat. Lit. Vol. v, No. 2) is accepted. 
Piper sets a comma instead of a period after doch 1, 30, and a 
period instead of a question-mark after sunnen 2; 4 and interprets: 


“wer rauft einen an der Handfliiche, wo kein Haar wiichst? wer das tut, 
muss gut zugreifen kinnen. Sein Tun ist ebenso nichtig und zwecklos, 
wie das desjenigen, der vor Entsetzen nichts als das Wértchen Ach! her- 
vorzubringen vermag. Wenn ich das tue, so ist das ebenso klug, als wenn 
ich Treue suche, wo sie keinen Halt hat.” 


Evidently Piper also agrees with the other commentators in his 
interpretation of 1, 28, “ wer das tut, muss gut zugreifen kénnen.” 
Lachmann, as well as Martin, admits the possibility of interpret- 
ing erkant passively, 1. e., “ hat erfahren,” but in his remarks Uber 
den Eingang des Parzival (Kleinere Schriften, 491) Lachmann 
renounces this explanation and says: ‘“ Woran man wohl auch 
denken kénnte, dass ndhe griffe erkennen bedeutete Von dem 
Gerauften gefasst und gestraft werden, das wird man doch lieber 
aufgeben ” and (ibid., 492) “so wird man denn wohl wahrschein- 
licher finden, dass die naéhen griffe die des Angreifenden sind.” 

If Piper’s punctuation is accepted and erkant translated by “ ex- 
perienced,” the passage may be interpreted naturally as follows: 
Whoever attempts to seize me on the inside of my hand will exper- 
ience a swift clutch( 7. e., will be caught himself). If I ery out 
in alarm at such a danger (1. e., no danger at all to me), that is 
just as sensible as to expect to find triwe where it can no more 
exist than fire in the stream or the dew in the sunshine. 

Wolfram’s mich 1, 26 is, of course, equivalent to the general 
man (cf. Paul, Beitr., 11, 233 f.) and the whole passage a general- 
ization. 

With Wolfram’s clear and objective visualization, the picture of 
the swift reaction of the hand, closing the fingers instantly over 
the hand of the assailant, is natural and concrete. It is just as 
natural to consider fear of such an attack absurd, and to compare 
the foolishness of one who cries out in unwarranted alarm at an 
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attack, fraught with danger only for the assailant, with the unrea- 
sonableness of seeking triwe where it does not exist. 

I offer this explanation, not because I consider it original, for 
many readers must have interpreted the passage thus, but because, 
so far as I am aware, the Lachmann interpretation is still given, 
in all discussion of the Hingang des Parzival, as the accepted ren- 


dering of this mooted passage. 
Pau R. Pope. 
Cornell University. 





A Note on THE NAME BEAUMARCHAIS 


The origin of the name Beaumarchais has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. The young Pierre-Augustin Caron is said to have 
taken it from an estate belonging to his first wife. According to 
his friend and biographer Gudin, he adopted it even before his 
marriage: “ Le mari de cette femme [i. e. Pierre-Augustin Fran- 
quet] était un vieillard, possesseur d’une trés-petite charge dans la 
maison du Roi. . . . Il chercha 4 s’en défaire en faveur du jeune 
Caron, qui prit, dés ce moment, d’un trés-petit fief le nom de Beau- 
marchais.”* Franquet died in January, 1756, and in November of 
the same year the young Caron married his widow. “ Alors seule- 
ment, au commencement de 1757, il ajouta pour la premiére fois a 
son nom ce nom de Beaumarchais qu’il devait rendre si fameux. 
Le manuscrit de Gudin nous apprend que ce joli nom fut 
emprunté a un trés-petit fief appartenant 4 la femme du jeune 
Caron. Je ne sais pas au juste ot était situé ce petit fief, j’ignore 
si c’était un fief servant ou un fief de haubert, ou simplement un 
fief de fantaisie.” * Lintilhac quotes from an unpublished letter of 
Beaumarchais: “ Le Sieur Caron de Beaumarchais, qui ne por- 
tait en 1756 que le nom de son pére, avait acquis du Sieur Franquet 
une charge de contréleur de la maison du roi.”* Bettelheim 
remarks: “ Herr Franquet hatte einige Jahre nach seiner Ver- 
mihlung ein Lehen namens Beaumarchais nach welechem Herr 


Caron sich seither nannte, ... gekauft, wohin er sich hiaufig 
begab; ” and he says further: “ Die Provenienz des Namens Beau- 
marchais ist nicht weiter aufgeklirt . . . Vielleicht stammt der 


Name von Beaumarish (Bellomariscus).”* The following is the 
statement of Hallays: “ L’aventure ne lui avait en somme rap- 


1Gudin de la Brenellerie, Histoire de Beaumarchais, pub. par M. Tour- 
neux, Paris, 1888, p. 10. 

? Louis de Loménie, Beawmarchais et son temps, Paris, 1856, vol. 1, p. 90. 

3E. Lintilhac, Beaumarchais et ses wuvres, Paris, 1887, p. 3. 

*A. Bettelheim, Beawmarchais, eine Biographie, Frankfurt a. M., 1886, 
p. 33; he quotes from a pamphlet of 1789, of which there are copies in the 
British Museum: Lettres des sieurs de Beaumarchais et Daudet, citées a 
Vaudience du 14 Mars 1789, dans la cause du sieur Kornmann. Cf. note 


on p. 595. 
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porté qu’une charge et un nom: car dés lors, il s’'appela Beaumar- 
chais du nom d’un petit fief ayant appartenu 4 sa femme. I) faut 
ajouter que personne ne sut jamais en quelle province de France 
était située la terre de Beaumarchais.”* In 1758 Beaumarchais 
used as his signature ‘Caron de Beaumarchais,’* and in 1761 he 
purchased the right to call himself noble. His wife, born Madeleine- 
Catherine Aubertin, had died in September, 1757; he had trouble 
with her family over property, but none, apparently, over the name. 

No further information about the origin of the name is given by 
the biographers, some of whom appear even to doubt the existence 
of the alleged fief.‘ Without assuming any necessary connection, 
it is interesting to notice the existence of an estate called Beaumar- 
chais not far from Paris, some years before the birth of P. A. 
Caron. It is mentioned in a book printed in 1619, with this title: 
Meslanges historiques, ov recveil de plvsieurs actes, traictez, lettres 
missiues, & autres memoires. . . . A Troyes. Par Noel Moreav, dit 
le Coq. This collection of documents, which I shall have occasion 
to quote elsewhere, is ascribed to Nicolas Camusat. It is divided 
into six sections, with separate numbering of the folios in each 
section. The third section contains “ Recveil sommaire des proposi- 
tions & conclusions faictes en la chambre Ecclesiastique des Estatz 
tenus 4 Bloys en l’an 1576, dressé par M. Guillaume de Taix, 
Doyen en l’Eglise de Troyes, & deputé ausdicts Etatz pour les 
Ecclesiastiques du Baillage de Troyes.” ® At the end of the report 
on the meeting of the States General there follows an autobiographi- 
cal notice of the author, with this heading: “ Pour memoire du 
lieu et race d’ou sont descenduz les de Taix Seigneurs de Fresnay a 
present, & anciennement d’Assez, Beaumarchais, Beauregard, les 
Turez & autres terres toutes proches, contigiies & quasi adjacentes 
Vune de l’autre, assizes tant ledict Fresnay que lesdictes terres 
susdictes, en la Paroisse de Cloye pres de Chasteaudun au Diocese 
de Chartres.” The dean of Troyes relates that in 1575 he visited 
his elder brother, Loys de Taix Escuyer, Seigneur dudict Fresnay, 
and other relatives; from an aged aunt he learned that the family 
was founded in the fourteenth century by “un nommé Mery de 
Taix seigneur de Semes & dudict lieu de Taix audict pays de 


SA. Hallays, Beaumarchais, Paris, 1897, p. 12. Similarly, P. Bonnefon, 
Beaumarchais, Paris, 1887, p. 5: “C’était le nom d’un petit fief de sa 
femme, fief de fantaisie sans doute, et produit d’une imagination qui en 
eréerait bien d’autres. Ce nom de terre devint done un nom de guerre.” 

*E. Fournier, @uvres completes de Beaumarchais, Paris, 1884, p. i. 

"The Vie privée, politique et littéraire de Beaumarchais, published anony- 
mously at Paris in 1802, does not mention the subject. An Eustache de 
Beaumarchais died in 1294; near Mirande, in the department of the Gers, 
there is a town Beaumarchés, which was founded in 1288, and named after 
Eustache de B. (see P. Joanne, Dictionnaire géographique et administratif 
de la France, Paris, 1890, 1, 353-4) ; and in Seine-et-Marne there is a Bois 
de Beaumarchais (ibid.) : but these names have not been connected with the 
dramatist. 

8 Op. cit., third section, ff. 72a-73b. 
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Touraine. . . . Duquel de Taix estoit par une longue reuolution 
d’années descendu Jean de Taix nostre Bisayeul seigneur de toutes 
les terres susdictes de Fresnay, Assez, Beaumarchais &c. qu’il eut 
pour son partage, comme puisné ou cadet de ladicte maison.” Of 
the place-names here mentioned, two are recorded ® as located in 
the commune of Cloyes, in the southern extremity of the depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loir, namely Beaumarchais and Fresnay;*° Beau- 
regard occurs six times in this department, but not near Cloyes; 
Assez and les Turez I do not find. In the Dictionnaire des Postes 
et des Télégraphes for 1905, Beaumarchais near Cloyes is mentioned 
as having ten inhabitants; six other minute localities with the same 
name are located in different parts of France,—the largest, with 
134 inhabitants, in Seine-et-Marne. 

Thus Beaumarchais is not imaginary as a place-name. Whether 
or not the terre of that name en la Paroisse de Cloye pres de 
Chasteaudun suggested a nom de querre to the dramatist, perhaps 
some investigator will be able to determine. 


University of Illinois. KENNETH MCKENZIE. 





CHAUCER AND LANCASTER 


Since the printing of my contribution, “ Chaucer and Richmond,” 
in the April Notes, my attention has been drawn (somewhat 
tardily, alas!) to Professor Skeat’s short but suggestive letter to 
the Academy of March 23, 1894, endorsing heartily a solution of 
the enigmatic lines of The Book of the Duchess offered by the 
Bishop of Oxford. “‘ Long castle’ is Lancaster, ‘ whyte’ refers to 
Blaunche, ‘ Seynt Iohan’ is meant to introduce the name of John 
of Gaunt, and the ‘ riche hil’ refers to the fact that he was Ear] of 
Richmond.” Only one more word-play seems possible—the pun 
upon “ Gaunt ”—and this, as we all know, was reserved for a 
greater than Chaucer. Skeat sustains the episcopal interpretation 
by reference to the variant, “long castel,” for “ Lancaster” in two 
passages of the Bruce of Chaucer’s contemporary, Barbour (Book 
xvi, ll. 285, 852). Ashamed of my own dullness, I give entire 
assent to this apt reading by sharper wits; but I still dully and 
doggedly maintain that the punning description of the “ long castle 
with walls white on a rich hill ” is so accurately descriptive of Rich- 
mond as to imply strongly Chaucer’s personal knowledge of the 
Yorkshire building. 

FREDERICK TUPPER. 

University of Vermont. 


*See L. Merlet, Dictionnaire topographique du départment d’Eure-et-Loir, 
Paris, 1861, s. v. 

* Called Fresnay-lés-Cloyes in 1290, Fresnay-sur-le-Loir in 1409 (ibid.). 
This name, variously written, is exceedingly common, “ désignant un lieu 
anciennement planté de fréne, du latin frawinus” (Joanne, op. cit., I, 
1573). 
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BisHop Henry KING anp THE Oxford Dictionary 


The readers for the Ozford Dictionary (referred to below as 
NED.) apparently employed Hannah’s selection from Bishop 
Henry King’s poems (Poems and Psalms by Henry King D.D., 
ed. Rev. J. Hannah, 1843, Pickering), and consequently failed to 
observe a considerable number of early or peculiar usages in his 
other work. It may not be without profit, therefore, to go through 
a complete edition of King (The English Poems of Henry King, 
D.D., 1592-1669, Sometime Bishop of Chichester, ed. Lawrence 
Mason, Ph. D., 1914, Yale University Press) and list the various 
points that seem. to have escaped the all but omniscient editors of 
NED. 

The page and line descriptions of the twenty words here con- 
sidered refer to the Yale Press edition. The “ Bibliography ” 
cited is an article on “ The Life and Works of Henry King, D.D.,” 
by L. Mason, printed in the T’ransactions of the Connecticut Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xv111, 1913, Yale University Press. 

Page 25, line 10: “turnes.” If this be not an unrecorded sense 
of the word, it certainly antedates 1791, the earliest example 
under 47 b. 

Page 26, line 8: “ Sybellean.” Unrecorded variant spelling of 
Sibylline. Only one earlier use (1579-80) is given, the spelling 
being “ Sybilline.” 

Page 35, line 11: “ befrosting.” Unrecorded. 

Page 36, line 7: “banes.” Might it not have been pointed out 
that the single n may well represent the # of scribal contraction ? 
Both here and in “ Canon” (page 117, line 39), the mss. employ 
the single n with the sign of. doubling superposed, but the printer 
has failed to heed this signal. 

Page 40, line 44: “night-peece.” The date of this poem can 
hardly be fixed. But in King’s earliest printed sermon, 1621, 
page 54, we have “ night-piece ” used in sense 1b and antedating 
1643. 

Page 68, line 46: “ Drill.” This poem must certainly have 
been written before 1640 (cf. “ Bibliography,” p. 261), and hence 
King antedates the earliest instance (1641) under the second sense 
of sb*. The date of printing (1657) would supply another seven- 
teenth century example to support this solitary 1641. 

Page 68, line 47: “floated.” The earliest example in NED. 
of the adjectival use is 1675. 

Page 68, line 57: “Fontinells.” The earliest example under 
2b, is 1649: after this was written, but before it was printed. 

Page 68, line 69: “ Erra Pater.” This passage, with some of 
the citations in Nares’ Glossary (new ed., 1859), page 281, would 
seem to prove that this term should have been included as a 
common noun, meaning ‘almanac.’ So Halliwell’s Dict. of Arch. 
& Prov. Words, 1847, 1, 338. 
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Page 93, line 127: “ Cassiopeian.” NED. quotes lines 127-129 
of King’s poem as the earliest (and only) illustration of the use 
of the word, with this ascription: “c1630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 55.” In the first place, as this is an elegy on 
the death of Gustavus, who died in 1632, the date might at least 
be given as “1632.” In the second place, this elegy seems never 
to have been included among Drummond’s poems before the 1711 
folio (over 60 years after the poet’s death) or after Jeffery’s edi- 
tion in 1791 (save for Anderson’s many-volumed British Poets, in 
1793, and Chalmers’, in 1810). The Maitland Club (1832) pub- 
lication has not been consulted ; but if (as stated in their prefaces) 
W. B. Turnbull, 1856, 1890, and W. C. Ward, 1894, used the 
Maitland Club text, then it is safe to say that no modern critical 
edition has credited this elegy on Gustavus to Drummond. The 
Muses Library edition, 1894, 1, cxxiv, and L. E. Kastner’s ex- 
haustive Manchester edition, 1913, 1, Lxxxviut, and 11, 416, simply 
discredit the critical authority of the 1711 folio with out even 
mentioning this particular elegy—far less, including it. While, 
on the other hand, the elegy appears in both the Ms. volumes of 
Henry King’s poetry; in three other Mss., all signed with his full 
name (Rawl. ss. F. [Poet] 26, ff. 51-52, and 160, ff. 39v-41, in 
the Bodleian, and Addit. ms. 25,707, ff. 96-97v, in the British 
Museum) ; and in all the printed editions of King’s poetry from 
1657 to 1914, two of which (1657, re-issued 1664) appeared in 
his own life-time. Finally, the first use of the word “ Cassiopeian ” 
should be dated neither “ c1630” nor “ c1632,” but 1633: for the 
elegy, signed “ Henry King,” was first printed in London in that 
year, in The Swedish Intelligencer, Part 111, after the Index (Brit- 
ish Museum, shelf-number 9435 cc. 13). 

Page 112, line 34: “homebred.” An unrecorded figurative 
sense of the word. 

Page 115, line 4: “combine.” This sense (= compose; or, 
unite to constitute) is either new and unrecorded, or a very con- 
siderable anticipation of the earliest example given under 2 (1799), 
or possibly 3 (1827). 

Page 116, lines 7ff. In King’s Lenten Sermon at Whitehall, 
162%, pages 15-16, a parallel passage illustrating these lines in- 
cludes the word “ Novelist” in a sense which antedates NED.’s 
earliest example, 1706, under f 3. 

Page 118, line 71. In King’s Laposition upon the Lord’s Prayer, 
1634, page 244, line 25 (1st ed., 1628), the word “ inanimated ” 
is,used as an adjective (and the form therefore antedates the 
earliest example, 1679, under “inanimate, v.’, 1 trans.”). But 
the use of “inanimated ” in this sense as an adjective is not re- 
corded separately. 

Page 136, line 284: “Caput Algol.” This poem must surely 
have been written in the first heat of indignation after the execu- 
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tion of Lucas and Lisle, August 28, 1643; and so this use of the 
term would seem to antedate the earliest example (1649) in NED. 

Page 150, line 392: “lieger-hangman.” Not recorded, under 
“ Ledger. B. adj. ¢ 2.” 

Page 152, line 455: “Tennis.” NED. fails to distinguish the 
part from the whole; Tennis would seem to have been not only a 
game, but also a single stroke in that game. 

Three other points may also -be listed here, as more or less 
directly connected with Henry King: 

Page 14, line 1: “'Table-Book.” Jasper Mayne in his lines 
Upon Mistris Anne Kings Table Book of Pictures (Harl. Ms. 6931, 
ff. 59-60v, and Addit. ms. 33,998, ff. 57-58, in the British Mu- 
seum), seems to have used the term rather in the sense of ‘ illus- 
trated album’ than in that of ‘ blank book,’ and if so to have antic- 
ipated by over two centuries the earliest example (1845) under 
3 in NED. 

Page 39, line 21, note. The word “Sorne,” 1562, is unrecorded 
in NED. 

Page 67, line 18: “Calenture.” A variant form, not recorded 
in NED., is “callander”; cf. Fuller’s Church Hist., ed. Brewer, 
v, 437, footnote extract from Bishop Rudde’s sermon before Eliza- 
beth in 1596. 

LAWRENCE MASson. 

Yale University. 





Tue Two St. Pavts 


The following lines from Langland and Chaucer attribute, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to St. Paul the Apostle the trade of basket- 
making, instead of tent-making, as a means of livelihood. I have 
been unable to discover this tradition elsewhere. 

Poule, after his prechyng, panyers he made, 


And wan with his hondes that his wombe neded. 
Piers Plowman, B. xv, 235 f. 


I wol not do no labour with myn hondes 
Ne make baskettes, and live therby, 
Because I wol not beggen ydelly, 
I wol non of the apostles counterfete. 
Pardoner’s Prologue, 443 f. 


May it not be that this error arose from a confusion of St. Paul 
the Apostle with St. Paul the Hermit? Of the latter, St. Jerome 
tells us that the palm-tree furnished him with food and clothing, 
and in speaking of his “tunic” St. Jerome writes (Vita S. Pauli, 
Migne, Pat. Lat. xxiit, col. 27): . . . “Tunicam ejus, quam in 
sportarum modum de palmae foliis ipse contexuerat.”. According 
to Mrs. Jameson (Sacred and Legendary Art, 6th ed., p. 748) St. 
Paul the Hermit appears in medieval art clad only in a mat of 
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palm-leaves. It is not without significance that in the lines imme- 
diately preceding those quoted above, Langland has been discuss- 
ing the life of St. Paul the Hermit. 
SAMUEL B. HEMINGWAY. 
Yale College. 





SPENSER’s VISIT TO THE NoRTH OF ENGLAND 


Between the poet Spenser’s taking his master’s degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1576 and his known secretaryship under the Bishop of 
Rochester in 1578 there is an interval which no biographer has been 
able to fill otherwise than conjecturally. The popular explanation 
of scholarly tradition would have it that he spent at least a part 
of this interval with relatives in the north of England,—an 
eighteenth century obiter dictum with no other apparent foundation 
than a gloss to the June eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar. 
There “ E. K.” explains that Spenser’ s phrase “ Forsake the soyle ” 
alludes to the poet’s private affairs, who “for his more preferment 
remouing out of-the Northparts came into the South . . .” The 
relatives—desunt. 

It is uncertain just how much credence we should attach to “ E. 
K.” at this point. There is here, as elsewhere (January gloss to 
Colin Cloute) in the Calendar, the appearance of an implied parallel 
to Virgil, who left Mantua in the north of Italy to go to Rome. 
Spenser similarly journeyed southward to Kent and London, and 
for the sake of the parallel he may well have stretched the “ North- 
parts” to include Cambridgeshire. If “KE. K.” be not here the 
poet or the poet’s mouthpiece, he may even misrepresent Spenser, 
for the lines contain no certain indication that such was his mean- 
ing. Indeed, they provide evidence to the contrary. Hobbinoll 
(i. e., Harvey) a few lines later says: ‘‘ Leave me those hilles .. . 
And to the dales resort.” Now, in the Calendar, especially in the 
succeeding eclogue, hills stand for places of high honor, and the 
plains for the post of humble virtue. Consequently, to leave the 
hills would be to abandon ambition. The invitation of Harvey 
would be a poetical plea in favor of the country life. And such a 
sense would be more apt at publication in 1579 than allusion 
(strangely forced) to an event at least two years old. 

Apart from this very equivocal evidence, it has been urged that 
Spenser’s family was of Lancashire. Certain editors and writers 
of monographs, indeed, have continued to repeat the statement un- 
critically since it was controverted (Anglia, xxx1, 72 ff., “ Spen- 
ser’s Rosalind”). Without recapitulating the argument, it should 
suffice to correct finally Grosart’s misuse of Harvey’s Letterbook. 
This is his sole telling argument. He quotes (Spenser, 1, lv) from 
what purports to be a letter by Harvey to Spenser: 


“To be shorte, I woulde to God that all the ill-favorid copyes of my nowe 
prostituted devises were buried a greate deale deeper in the centre of the 
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erthe then the height and altitude of the middle region of the verye English 
Alpes amountes unto in your shier.” 


Grosart finds in this passage concerning the “ English ” Alps an 
allusion to Pendle Hill, and thereby establishes his conclusion that 
“your shier” (7. ¢., Spenser’s shire) is no other than Lancashire. 
He notes that the editor of Harvey, in his introduction, makes the 
passage read “in the aier,” but, without consulting the manuscript, 
dismisses the unfavorable reading as a “grotesque mistake.” But 
it is not a mistake. The manuscript (B. M., Sloane 93, fol. 37) 
was very faultily printed, as G. C. Moore Smith long since pointed 
out in Notes and Queries, varying here in several particulars. Ac- 
cording to my collation the manuscript reads: 

“.. . a greate deale deeper in ye Center of ye Erthe then ye height 
and. altitude of ye very heighest Alpes amountes unto in ye middle region 
of ye Aier.” - 


The “English” Alps prove to have been a delusion. 

One further possible indication of a visit to the North of England 
has been sought in Spenser’s use of northern dialect in the Calen- 
dar. Certainly, there were northern men in London, Spenser’s 
printer among them; and there were northern men at Cambridge 
during his seven years’ residence at the university. But the poet’s 
knowledge of northern dialect is amply accounted for in his boy- 
hood by the circumstance that he attended the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. The dialect was there impressed upon him by its use 
on the part of the school ushers. In his History of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School (p. 25), Wilson notes that their use of northern 
English was regarded as objectionable. At the first visitation, on 
Friday, August 16, 1562, the examiners were well pleased. “The 
ushers had this only fault, that, being northern men born, they 
had not taught the children to speak distinctly, or to pronounce 
their words so well as they ought.” For Spenser’s excursions into 
dialect study we need not posit a visit to the North of England— 
nor, indeed, for any other reason. 

Percy W. Lone. 

Harvard University. 





BRIEF MENTION 


On the Art of Writing, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916). The 
American teacher would be led by the title of this book to look for a 
text-book, to be added to the unnumbered class-room manuals pro- 
duced in hot haste to meet the demands of the enormously increased 
attention the colleges have come to bestow on the subject of English 
Composition. It is, however, not a text-book or methodical treatise, 
nor is it addressed to American students. There is a double advan- 
tage in this. The reader will be assisted in deepening his convic- 
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tions with reference to certain general principles, and he will be 
impelled to reflect on differences in academic attitude to the subject. 
The book consists of the inaugural lectures of a mature literary 
man,—one who has had a large share of the principal opportunities 
of his life, and has earned his wages (cf. p. 3),—who has been 
called to follow Dr. Verrall as Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge. Familiarity with Sir Arthur’s lit- 
erary work must surely keep anyone from going far astray in con- 
jecturing the outstanding features of these lectures; it would cer- 
tainly not fail to prepare anyone for the emphasis put on a citation 
from the authoritative definition of the newly assumed office: “The 
Professor shall treat this subject on literary and critical rather 
than on philological and linguistic lines” (p. 9). These words 
must not be construed into a presumption unfavorable to philolo- 
gical scholarship, of this Sir Arthur assured his hearers, for his 
argument soon brought him to where he had to speak plainly of 
the matter: “I use no disrespect towards those learned scholars 
whose labours will help you, Gentlemen, to enjoy it [a great work 
in literature] afterwards, in other ways and from other aspects; 
since I hold there is no surer sign of intellectual ill-breeding than 
to speak, even to feel, slightingly of any knowledge, oneself does 
not happen to possess.” That might pass as an irresponsible view 
of Scholarship from a Cornish Window, but, Shade of Archbishop 
Parker! these words were uttered where they might be interpreted 
into a denial of the imputed value of the legacy reposing in the 
Library of Corpus Christi. Is it appropriate before an academic 
audience in a great national university even to hint at the pos- 
sibility of a state of mind that does not assume that all sound 
learning is equally honorable? ‘The lecturer has, however, so man- 
aged his argument that he has found it necessary to give specific 
assurance of his good-breeding, and to utter a caution against being 
misunderstood : “ I am not persuading you to despise your linguistic 
descent. English is English—our language; and all its history to be 
venerated by us. I am not persuading you to despise linguistic 
study. Al/ learning is venerable” (p. 226). There we have the 
note of Sir Arthur’s intellectual temper, and in a setting that 
requires no comment. 

The foregoing observations will prepare the reader of these lec- 
tures to find that personal opinion is exalted above accurate knowl- 
edge. This would be more than tolerable, it would be valuable, if 
done in a spirit manifesting philosophic seriousness. But there 
is no philosophy here to give depth and coherence to argument, but 
only light, unreasoned, hedonistic insistence on personal convic- 
tions. A characteristic passage may be cited: “ Of Anglo-Saxon 
prose I know little indeed, but enough of the world to feel reason- 
ably sure that if it contained any single masterpiece—or anything 
that could be paraded as a masterpiece—we should have heard 
enough about it long before now. It was invented by King Alfred 
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for excellent political reasons; but, like other ready-made political 
inventions in this country, it refused to thrive. I think it can be 
demonstrated, that the true line of intellectual descent in prose lies 
through Bede (who wrote in Latin, the ‘ universal language’), and 
not through the Blickling Homilies, or A£lfric, or the Saxon Chron- 
icle.” A professional lecture on the “ Lineage of English Litera- 
ture” is thus complacently based on hear-say information and on 
inadmissible linguistic theory. A professor’s business is to ex- 
pound principles underlying accurately observed phenomena. 
Clever and irresponsible obiter dicta, well, let their stimulating 
effects be granted, but not mistaken for another and more profound 
experience. 

Leaving aside the deeper subject of the power and dignity of 
knowledge,—without which no nation can have power and dig- 
nity,—and leaving aside the ethical and the esthetic effects of the 
disinterested pursuit of truth on character and personality,—with- 
out which morals and canons of taste must be unstable-—Sir Arthur 
is concerned with notions of the Art of literature, reviewed in a 
refined and sprightly manner, but not without a degree of pedantry 
and of an obtrusion of his personality that one must feel to be in 
contradiction of his implied and expressed precepts. 

“English literature being an art, with a living and therefore 
improvable language for its medium or vehicle,” the lecturer de- 
clares his purpose as professor to be to direct his pupils in the prac- 
tice of writing, so that, if possible, “ appropriate, perspicuous, 
accurate, persuasive writing,” may be “a recognisable hall-mark of 
anything turned out by our English School” (p. 26); “and I 
would add (growing somewhat hardier) a hall-mark of all Cam- 
bridge style so far as our English School can influence it” (p. 35). 
The practice of English verse will also be encouraged. There is, 
therefore, a lecture “ On the Difference between Verse and Prose,” 
and two on the “ Capital Difficulty ” of these divisions,—two lec- 
tures that show Sir Arthur at his best in an effort to give to an 
eclectic notion the importance of a fundamental principle. The two 
propositions of the argument fit into each other as neatly as the 
parts adjacent to a seam in a cracked vase: “the capital difficulty 
of prose consists in saying extraordinary things” (p. 89), “to 
handle the high emotional moments which more properly belong 
to verse” (p. 130); “ the capital difficulty of verse consists in say- 
ing ordinary things” ;—“ with verse, keyed for high moments, the 
trouble is to manage the intervals, with prose the trouble is to man- 
age the high moments” (p. 89). The argument is entertainingly 
handled, but its relative value is surprisingly overestimated. 

The author’s name is sufficient assurance that this book of lec- 
tures will entertain the reader, and start up in him many a. sensa- 
tion of hearty and agreeable assent as well as of positive and profit- 
able dissent. J. W. B. 
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Professor J. B. Fletcher’s Dante (Home University Library: 
New York: H. Holt & Co., 1916; price, 50 cents) is not so much 
an introduction to the study of Dante, as an essay which presupposes 
considerable knowledge of the subject. The events of the poet’s 
life are merely alluded to; his writings are not expounded for the 
beginner, but elaborately interpreted in accordance with certain 
theories, already partially set forth in previous publications. This 
method may not correspond to the general purpose of the Home 
University Library, but the book is interesting and often illuminat- 
ing, even if not always to be followed implicitly. 

According to Professor Fletcher’s theory, which is concerned 
largely with Dante’s inner life as expressed in his writings, the 
Vita Nuova, Convivio, and Divina Commedia, form a trilogy — 
not, as was argued by Witte and others in the last century, showing 
changes in point of view, but rather as showing stages in the con- 
tinuous development of one identical point of view. “ The Divine 
Comedy is simply that part of the personal confession of the New 
Life, which comes after Beatrice’s death writ large” (p. 51). The 
Convivio is essentially a demonstration that even in the episode of 
the donna pietosa Dante was following, though unintelligently, the 
dictation of Beatrice; it is an essential part of the drama, the 
“ action ” of which “ is how God drew him to himself by the agency 
of Beatrice” (p. 15). Professor Fletcher, it seems to us, is some- 
times led into the fallacy of mistaking a figure of speech for logical 
proof, or an analogy for an argument. He is safe in saying of the 
Vita Nuova that, “so far from being an ingenuous diary of the 
heart, it is an almost uniquely complex piece of literary goldsmith’s 
art; but this does not necessarily lead to his conclusion that the 
book is constructed upon subtle symbolic correspondences with the 
Divina Commedia. He believes in the historicity of the events 
of the Vita Nuova, and here again he is on solid ground; when he 
says, however, that its “ enigmatic manner is due neither to imma- 
ture clumsiness nor to literary affectation. It is rather a carefully 
thought out attempt to render dramatically the gradual process of 
Dante’s own spiritual enlightenment under the guidance of love” 
(p. 33), he begins to base his arguments on assumptions. Taking 
due account of the artificiality of the Vita Nuova, it is still not 
safe to identify its inner meaning with that of the Commedia, and 
to assume throughout Dante’s works the consistency that it found 
in a modern interpretation. It may be that Dante would have 
accepted some such interpretation if it had been presented to him; 
but we are not justified in assuming that it was in his mind. 

After a brief introduction, the book is divided into three long 
chapters—Dante’s Personal Confessions, The Teaching of Dante, 
The Art of Dante. At the very beginning the author attacks some 
of the most difficult problems. He shows familiarity with Dante’s 
writings and with many of the books which he used as authorities. 
Some statements call for protest, such as the identification of 
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Gentucea (Purg. xxiv) with the stony-hearted damsel (pp. 69, 
194), and the excessive application of symmetry (pp. 102-4). 
Dante was not exiled in 1300 (p. 48). The symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the Vita Nuova was not “ originally noted by C. E. Nor- 
ton” (p. 104), but by Gabriele Rossetti. Professor Fletcher’s style, 
though sometimes involved, is strikingly original; his literary allu- 
sions are novel and appropriate. Emphasis upon the importance 
of theology (pp. 57, 81, ete.) is in line with the tendency of the 
best Italian criticism, but the conclusions reached are not the same. 
The pages devoted to Dante as a literary artist separate with fine 
discrimination what is of permanent value from what has lost its 
appeal. A brief bibliography of books in English is included, and 
also an index. K. MCK. 


Philip Stephan Barto’s Tannhduser and the Mountain of Venus: 
a Study in the Legend of the Germanic Paradise (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1916, pp. xiii++ 258) is a work of scholarly 
soundness and of absorbing interest. If at first approach it gives 
the appearance of undue pretentiousness, a cover-to-cover reading 
of it assures one that it justifies its pretentions. The book presents 
a novel conception of the myths of Tannhauser and of the Venus- 
berg which, founded upon hitherto inaccessible documents and 
references, stands in direct contradiction to all existing attempts 
to clear up the origin and interrelation of the two legends. Gaston 
Paris professed to find the source of the legendary material in 
Italian accounts of a transcendental Love Mountain; Kluge vindi- 
cated a Germanic origin for Tannhauser but conceded the Southern 
starting-point of the Venusberg; the late R. M. Meyer contended 
for the Germanic provenience of both legends. The second aspect 
of the question, the connection of the Minnesinger 'Tannhiuser 
with the facts of folk-lore, Erich Schmidt and Wolfgang Golther 
sought to fixate in setting up the poet as the real hero of the 
original myth. Still a third avenue of approach is found in Elster 
who assumed that the fifteenth-century versions of the Tannhiuser- 
legend are based on a pro-papal treatment of an early Germanic 
myth, the idea of an unforgiving Pope being a later accretion born 
of Protestant partisanship; hoc contra, Remy regards the legend 
as it developed on German soil, a fusion of two distinct motives, 
the international Christian legend of mercy, superimposed upon a 
pagan Celtic myth of a mortal’s sojourn in faerie. Barto’s merit 
is the objective scrutinizing of the entire field of contention and 
the resultant insistence upon the essentially Germanic and unitary 
character of the basic motives to be found both in the Tannhauser, 
the Venusberg, and the Knight of the Swan. Underlying and 
tributary to each of these three legends is the conception of the 
Grail, as it changed from the venerated jewelled cup of Chrestien of 
Troyes, thru Wolfram von Eschenbach’s magic stone, into a pledge 
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of carnal pleasure, a festival of ribald abandon and lastly a heathen 
earthly paradise, at first most likely not demoniacal in character 
(cf. Arthur’s Avalon and St. Brandan’s Isle of the Blessed), located 
either in a land-locked fertile plain in India (cf. Barto’s article, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, July, 1916, written 
subsequent to his monograph) or in a hollow mountain, in Tuscany 
or in Cyprus, which was ruled over by Venus and soon assumed the 
appellation of Venusberg. Numerous literary allusions from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are adduced to show not only that 
the knight Danhuser was held to be the royal consort of Venus and 
that the Knight of the Swan, called Helias as well as Lohengrin, 
first issued forth from this anathematized Court of Love but also 
that the two knights must, according to the accounts of popular 
tradition, be held to be originally identical. Interesting and for 
the most part convincing reading is furnished also by the rdle 
played by the Church of Rome in Tannhiiuser’s hopelessness of 
salvation, and by the discussion of the relative primitiveness of the 
Song of Daniel. Operating with literary evidence the author treads 
on firm ground. When dealing however with some minor hypo- 
theses, he exposes himself to fallacies. Thus it will be hardly ten- 
able, from a philological standpoint, to connect the terms Dan, the 
name of the eponymous ancestor of the Danes, Dan-huser, Wodan, 
Teutones and Danzic on the ipse diait of the Dutch geographer 
Cluverius, altho such a collocation might yet prove to contain a 
pregnant suggestion as to the enigmatic entrance of Tannhiuser 
into the myth; nor can we give unreserved approval to the details 
of the identification of the hero of the Danhiuser-song with the 
Knight of the Swan. Copious notes, listing original references, 
an appendix on the Folk-Song of Tannhiuser printing for the first 
time all accessible versions of the song with their sources, are 
added to the investigation, and a comprehensive bibliography (but 
no index!), to which might be added Junk, Tannhduser in Sage 
und Dichtung (Miinchen, 1911), Rank, Die Lohengrinsage (Wien, 
1910), von Kralik, Die Gralsage, gesammelt, erneuert und erléutert 
(Ravensburg, 1907, pp. 348), and Pokorny, Der Gral in Irland und 
die mythischen Grundlagen der Gralsage (Wien, 1912), closes the 
book which must be pronounced a credit to American scholarship. 
It is a pity that the author did not see fit to give the larger bearings 
of the terrestrial-paradise type of folk-lore tradition, collate all the 
Germanic evidences and correlate them with some of their decisive 
international echoes. ‘That he is competent to undertake such an 
investigation, is amply shown in his account of Sceaf, Baldr, Ar- 
thur, and Atli in relation to sleep as the mythological symbol for 
the passing to a transcendental paradise. On the whole, his all 
too terse manner of style obscures many a thought that merits later 
elaboration. ; A. G. 








